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Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., and the Jamaica 





THE CASE OF HENRY JAMES LAW- 
RENCE. 


One of the most heinous crimes committed 
in Jamaica during martial-law has hitherto 
escaped that attention which the enormity 
of the case demands. The trial and exe- 


cution of Henry James Lawrence appear | 


to have been little inquired into by the 
Royal Commissioners. The facts are, how- 
over, ofticially given in the Parliamentary 
Blue Book, lately issued, entitled ‘* Papers 
laid before the Royal Commission of In- 
quiry, by Governor Eyre.” But for this 
circumstance the particulars of the execu- 


tion of Mr. Lawrence might have continued | 
less known to the public than those of many | 
of the throng of humble victims of military | 


recklessness and ignorance, lately destroyed, 
like vermin, in Jamaica. 

Mr. Lawrence was the manager for the 
late George William Gordon, on his pro- 
perty at the Rhine,and they appear to have 
been on terms of familiar friendship. A 


careful examination of the proceedings of | 
Mr. Lawrence’s trial, leads us to the con- | 


clusion that this fact was the sole cause of 


his condemnation and execution. We do | 
not hesitate to assert, that the putting of | 


him to death was one of the most foul and 
inprovoked murders perpetrated during 


the late reign of terror. This unfortunate | 
ceutleman was a native of the island, and | 
of so very light a complexion as to be | 


scarcely distinguishable from a white man. 
He was the sole support of an aged mother, 


resident in Kingston, a person of great re- | 


spectability in her station. She is reduced 
to utter destitution by the death of her 
son and the destruction and confiscation 
of his property and effects. The character 





borne by Mr. Lawrence was that of an in- 
dustrious, modest, and inoffensive man, 
and he can scarcely be said to have been 
mixed up in any way in the political strife 
of the island. There was not, therefore, 
any thing in his conduct likely to have 
aroused the anger of the dominant politi- 
cal party and of the island officials to the 
| point of obscuring the faculties of his judges 
| in dealing with evidence, as in the cases of 
|G. W. Gordon, Samuel Clark, and others. 

In the following statement it is to be re- 
'_membered that martial-law having been 
‘in operation from the 13th of October, a 
| proclamation of ‘‘clemency,” ‘‘ mercy,” 
‘‘ ceneral amnesty and pardon,” was issued 
by Governor Eyre on the 30th of that 
month. Four days after the issuing of 
this proclamation, and many days after 
the outbreak had been entirely suppressed, 
Mr. Lawrence was brought before a court- 
martial, condemned, and put to death, 
namely, on the 3rd of November. On that 
day a court was held, consisting of Lieute- 
nant Herbert Charles Alexander Brand, 
R.N., Ensign William Cole, Ist W. IL. regi- 
‘ment, and Ensign Massey Henry Taylor, 
Gth regiment. Mr. Lawrence was brought 
| before these officers on charges of which 
| the following is the substance: Ist, with 
_treasonable correspondence, and conspiring 
| with the late George Gordon to incite in- 
| surrection or rebellion; 2nd, for having 
at the Rhine Estate, on the day of the 
'yiot at Morant Bay, endeavoured to pre- 
| vent Dr. Major proceeding there, by using 
to him the words, **Surely, Dr. Major, you 
| are not going to Morant Bay to-day; have 
| you not heard of the disturbance there?” 
| thereby demonstrating his (Lawrence’s) 
| complicity in, and knowledge of, the riot ; 
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3rd, for having on the same day, in a note 
written to Mrs. Major, used the words, 
“‘There is a report about the Doctor 
(Major), but the same is not true; the 
negroes know full well who is fit for retri- 
bution”—thereby, also, shewing complicity 
in, and knowledge of, the intended pro- 
ceedings of the rebels; and 4th, for having 
on the day of the riot said at the Rhine, 
*“‘T hope the Doctor will be safe, but I have 
no hope for the Baron and Herschell,” 
thereby shewinga knowledge of the intended 
riot. To these puerile charges the pri- 
soner pleaded uot guilty. We shall now 
give the evidence in support of these 
charges, as certified by Lieutenant Brand, 
President of the Court. 


Dr. Edward William Major, sworn, states: 
As I was leaving the Rhine, at about 7.30 a.m., 
I was driving out of the gate, I asked Mr. Law- 
rence if 1 could do any thing for him at Morant 
Bay. He then asked me if I was going to 
Morant Bay. I said, “ Yes, certainly I am.” 
He then said, ‘‘ Have you not heard of the dis- 
turbance there?” I replied, ‘No, what disturb- 
ance?” Mr. Lawrence then advised me not to 
go, but I told him I could not think of stopping 
away. He then said, “ Well, you will hear more 
of it in Bath, as I hear that Captain Hitchens 
had orders to have the volunteers ready at 8 A.M. 
this morning.” I did not believe what Mr. Law- 
rence said, and I drove on. When I got to Bath 
I found Hitchens there, getting ready, so I sent 
my servant back for lint, surgical instruments, 
plaister, &c., expecting a row. 

Mrs. Major, sworn, states: On Wednesday I 
wrote to Mr. Lawrence, asking him to give me 
all the information he could, and he wrote me a 
note, and said, “He had every hope for the 
Doctor, but none for the Baron or Herschell.” 
The next morning I heard that my husband was 
burned in the court-house; but the prisoner came 
and told me that it was not the case, that the 
Baron and Herschell were dead. 

Dorothy Johnston, sworn, states: I am ser- 
vantto Mrs. Major. On the Wednesday of the riot 
I took a note to the prisoner, from Mrs. Major, 
and he said to me, ‘1 hope the Doctor will be 
safe, but the Baron and Mr. Herschell will be 
dead.” On the Thursday I met him again, and 
he asked me the news. I told him the news was 
very bad, and he shook his head and Jaughed. I 
did not tell him what I heard, as I felt convinced 
he knew it. 

John McKenzie, sergeant of police, sworn, 
states: By order of the Provost, I proceeded to 
the Rhine, and captured the prisoner and his 
papers; they are the same that are now before 
the court. 

The prisoner's defence was : 

The letters which have been read from Mr. 
Gordon to me, and from me to Mr. Gordon, shew 
that they are only replies; and as Doctor and 
Mrs. Major have been living at the Rhine Great 
House, while I lived at the works for the last 
two years, they will be able to inform the court 
what character I bear. 

Question by the prisoner—Dr. Major, will you 
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state to the court my general character? A. I 
have no knowledge of your character. 

Question by the prisoner—Mrs. Major, during 
the time you have been living at the Rhine have 
you ever known me at all unkind or uncivil to 
you or any member of your family? A. We 
never gave you any cause to be so. 

The letters are attached to the proceedings. 

Found guilty—sentence, death. 


This sentence appears to have been im- 
mediately carried into effect. 

The above proceedings are signed, ‘‘Ap- 
proved and confirmed by A. A. Nelson, 
Brigadier-General.” 

There are no letters from Mr. Gordon 
to Mr. Lawrence given as attached to these 
proceedings; but there are five letters of 
Mr. Lawrence to Mr. Gordon, and three 
notes of Mr. Lawrence to Mrs. Major. 
The first of these letters is a mere business 
communication, with a little harmless local 
gossip. The second, dated April 1865, is 
a kind letter of sympathy for Mr. Gordon 
on the loss of his action against Baron 
Ketelholdt. It also contains a little local 
news, principally as to the way the news 
of the result of this litigation had been re- 
ceived in the neighbourhood ; but the latter 
part of the letter we give in the words of 
Mr. Lawrence. He says: 


My position here now is any thing but what 
one could desire, especially one feeling as I do, 
in connection with what is now passing with 
you and the Baron and his party. I feel that I 
could be happy anywhere but at the Rhine, and 
I would sooner be in the woods than have to see, 
or be seen by the aang party at Top House. 
You would [not] believe the capability of decep- 
tion in certain parties who profess friendship to 
you. Old Jack is the best of the lot; he is out 
with his sentiments, having said this morning, 
on his way to Top House, that you ought to be, 
or will be, taken up for treason, in publishing 
the letter in the Sentinel touching the Attorney - 
General, &c. Did 1 not feel as I do towards 
you, all they have to say and do would give me 
no concern, but unfortunately I have at my ve 
door to endure what is most unpalatable. If I 
could go from this place I would. I must repeat, 
my position is any thing but what one could wish. 


The next letter, written in August, is 
nothing more than one of condolence with 
Mr. Gordon on the loss of his second action 
against the Custos Baron Ketelholdt, and 
otherwise relating to estate business. The 
fourth letter, dated a month before the 
disturbances, is exclusively one on ordinary 
business, excepting some remarks attri- 
buting the removal from the district of the 
Stipendiary Magistrate to the evil councils 
of the Custos and others to the Governor, 
and lamenting their and Mr. George’s in- 
fluence at the King’s House. The fifth 
letter of Mr. Lawrence to Mr. Gordon 
consists principally of remarks on the liti- 
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gation and disputes in which Mr. Gordon 
was engaged, and, excepting the express- 
ing the opinion that ‘‘ there is a combina- 
tion in this country against truth and 
mercy,” there is nothing in this letter that 
‘could in reason be by any ingenuity made ap- 
plicable to the charges against the prisoner. 
These letters are not given by us in full, 
solely on account of their length, and the ir- 
relevancy of their principal contents to the 
case. The three notes sent to Mrs. Major 
by Mr. Lawrence on the day of the riot, 
and the next day, were solely to allay her 
apprehension as to the safety of her hus- 
band. Their contents are as follows : 


1. Dear Madam,—Things seem in a fearfal 
way; the Doctor did not seem to know of the 
rebellion at Morant Bay till I told him, but I 
beg you won't be troubled. I have no doubt the 
feeling will be quieted. The volunteer force 
moved on to the scene of action this morning at 
one o'clock. I shall let you know if any thing 
important transpires. 

2. Dear Madam,—I am sorry I have no re- 
liable news for you. I have heard a good deal, 
but think much of what I hear is false. There 
is a report about the Doctor (Major), but the 
same is not true. The negroes know full well 
who are fit for retribution. 

3. Dear Madam,—It may seem some satis- 
faction to you, even at this late hour, to state 
that the Doctor is quite safe with Dr. Gerrard 
at Stony Gut. It seems true that Messrs. G. 
M. Hall, Hitchens, Herschell, and Reid were 
killed yesterday, and nobody but white men like 
themselves allowed to remove the carcasses. 
Things seem dreadful, and what is to be the end 
of this unhappy affair remains to be seen. 


It appears that Mr. Lawrence was 
brought to trial at the instance and by 
direction of Mr. Eyre and his Executive Com- 
mittee, and on the same day of the trial 
and execution Mr. Eyre acknowledged the 
receipt of the certified copies of the court- 
martial, and the documents connected 
therewith. In this acknowledgment Mr. 
Eyre makes no comment, either of approval 
or disapproval of the proceedings. 

With reference to the first charge of 
conspiracy, it is plain on the face of the 
proceedings there was not a tittle of evi- 
dence produced. On the second charge 
neither is there any thing to shew Mr. 
Lawrence’s ‘‘complicity” in the disturb- 
ances. But he is charged with a fore- 
knowledge of the riot, and this in the face 
of the facts, that the probability of such a 
riot was previously well known and antici- 
pated, and that the volunteer force at 
Bath (within a mile of the place of resi- 
dence of Dr. Major and Mr, Lawrence) had 
for the purpose of quelling the apprehended 
disturbance been ordered to get ready at 
eight o’clock on the morning of the conver- 
sation stated in Dr. Major’s evidence to 
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have occurred with Mr. Lawrence. More- 
over, we find in a formal statement, made 
on oath by Dr. Gerrard, these words: 


On the day of the massacre nearly every 
gentleman came down to Morant Bay well 
armed, for there was an impression on every 
one’s mind that something serious would happen 
on that day; but, strange to say, only one 
gentleman, the Baron Alfred Von Ketelholdt, 
did bring his revolver to the court-house; all the 
other arms had been left in different houses in 
the Bay. 


The third charge is, also, that the pri- 
soner had, by the words of his letter to Mrs. 
Major,—namely, ‘ There is a report about 
the Doctor (Major), but the same is not 
true, the negroes know full well who is fit 
for retribution,”—shewn a complicity in, 
and knowledge of the intended proceed- 
ings of the rebels or rioters. It is, how- 
ever, clearly evident, by the only meaning 
these words and their context can have, as 
to the safety of Dr. Major, that they refer 
to events which had already occurred that 
day, and about which reports were by that 
time flying abroad. It is evident that the 
prisoner’s judges put the worst construc- 
tion on his words they could be made to 
bear; but even in that case they furnish 
no proof of the complicity of Mr. Lawrence 
in the riot, nor any justification for the 
finding of the court and its sentence. 

The fourth charge, namely, that the pri- 
soner had a knowledge of the intended riot, 
was attempted to be supported by the tes- 
timony of Dorothy Johnston as to two con- 
versations held by her with the prisoner ; 
but the first of these only amounts to an 
utterance of his hopes for Dr. Major, and 
his fears for others; and the second con- 
versation took place on the day after the 
riot. 

According to a letter of the late Mr. W. 
R. Myers, Secretary to the Executive 
Committee of Mr, Eyre’s Government, to 
his relative, Provost Marshal Ramsay, it 
appears he was directed to ‘procure the pre- 
liminary information from Dr. Major for 
the bringing of Mr. Lawrence to trial, 
though Mr. Lawrence’s name is not men- 
tioned in this letter; but the letter forms | 
part of the documents accompanying the 
case. The circumstance of the application. 
to Dr. Major is worthy of remark on ac- 
count of the terms of intimacy which 
existed between him and Mr. Gordon his 
landlord, and also because of the contents 
of the letters of Mr. Lawrence to Mr. Gor-~ 
don, seized amongst the papers of the 
latter. Amongst the gossip in these letters 
to Mr. Gordon were sundry intimations to 
him that Dr. Major’s professions of friend~ 
ship were not to be relied on, and also on 
the part of Mr, Lawrence various allusions 
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to the tenancy of the Rhine Great House, 
which could scarcely fail to be disagreeable 
to Dr. Major if they were made known to 
him. If these letters were perused by him 
there is too much reason to fear they were 
likely to extinguish any neighbourly good 
will that ever existed between him and Mr. 
Lawrence. There is certainly no indica- 
tion of any such good will in the evidence 
given before the court-martial by Dr. 
Major, his wife, and servants. 

ether the finding of the prisoner 
guilty by Lieutenant Brand and his asso- 
ciates, on the utterly insufficient evidence 
taken, was the result of mere ignorance or 
of recklessness, or of both, it is certain that 
the whole of the proceedings in this almost 
incredible transaction were, as already 
stated, after having been approved and 
confirmed by Brigadier Nelson, laid by 
General O’Connor, on the very day of the 
trial, before Governor Eyre, and their re- 
ceipt by him was simply acknowledged. 
So far from shewing any disapproval of this 
execution, Governor Eyre, in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State, dated January 
1866, expressly mentions the case as requir- 
ing no justification, and gives it, to use his 
own words, ‘‘ As a proof that the intentions 
of the rebels were previously known (and 
therefore predetermined and arranged).” 
Seeing, therefore, that this prosecution 
was deliberately instituted by Mr. Eyre 
and his Executive Committee, that Mr. 
Lawrence was placed for trial in the hands 
of Lieutenant Brand, who had two weeks 
previously condemned his employer, Mr. 
Gordon, to death, that this occurred four 
days after the proclamation of amnesty, and 
that the prosecution was entered on at a 
time when the disturbed district had been 
reduced to complete obedience, and order 
restored, and also when there could not 
possibly have been the slightest necessity 
for an example of severity, it is abundantly 
evident that Mr. Eyre is no less personally 
responsible for the violent death of Mr. 
Lawrence than for the cruel and illegal 
death of Mr. Gordon. 

We are painfully driven to look for some 
of the very basest motives for the instiga- 
tors of this abominable affair. The prose- 
cution of Mr. Lawrence on capital charges 
was clearly an after thought, when the 
murmurs at the death of Mr. Gordon had 
become dangerously prevalent in the 
island, and the contrivers of his death had 
already become uncomfortable. In the 
silencing of Mr. Lawrence, the confidential 
business agent of Mr. Gordon near the 
scenes of the outbreak, safety might be 
found: dead men tell no tales. His evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission might 
have been more than inconvenient to some 
people, as perhaps the only educated or 
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intelligent man who could give a satisfac- 
tory account of the relations of Mr. Gor- 
don with the negro and labouring classes 
of St. Thomas-in-the-East. But although 
we are deprived of the testimony of Mr. 
Lawrence, this fact remains, and it is one 
that requires a very slight knowledge of 
law to understand, namely, that Mr. Law- 
rence could not have been guilty of trea- 
sonable conspiracy with Mr. Gordon, who 
had not committed any overt! act of trea- 
son. Be it remembered, also, that Mr. 
Lawrence was charged with having con- 
spired with Mr. Gordon alone, and not 
with any of the actual rioters. 

There is too much reason to fear that 
the public will never become fully ac- 
quainted with a tithe of the enormities per- 
petrated on the humble negro, subjects of 
Her Majesty in Jamaica, though recorded 
in the bulky evidence laid before Parlia- 
ment. An account therefore of the cir- 
cumstances of the death of Henry James 
Lawrence, the particulars of which are to 
be found in the evidence taken by the 
Royal Commissioners, will assist to throw 
further light on the late deplorable trans- 
actions in Jamaica. Perhaps, also, the 
publication of the above facts will assist in 
keeping attention directed to the affairs of 
that misgoverned island, at a time when it 
is to be hoped Her Majesty’s Ministers in- 
tend to address themselves to the task of re- 
modeling its administration, and of taking 
other measures to afford an opportunity 
for all classes of the people of earning and 
enjoying that prosperity of which they 
have long been deprived by gross and noto- 
rious misgovernment. 











PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
(Monday, 16th July 1866.) 

THE JAMAICA COMMISSION. 


Mr. Buxton gave notice that he would on 
Tuesday, July 31, call attention to the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Report of the Royal 
Jamaica Commission, viz. : 

‘That the punishments were excessive. 1. 
That the punishment of death was unnecessarily 
frequent. 2. That the floggings were reckless, 
and, at Bath, positively barbarous. 3. That the 
burning of 1000 houses was wanton and cruel.” 
And would move the following resolutious :— 

©], That this House deplores the excessive 
punishments which followed the suppression of 
the disturbances of October last in St. Thomas- 
in-the-East, Jamaica; and especially the un- 
necessary frequency with which the punishment 
of death was inflicted. 2. That the House, while 
admitting the praise due to Governor Eyre for 
the skill, promptitude and vigour which he 
manifested during the early stages of the insur- 
rection, at the same time approves the course 
taken by Her Majesty's Government in recalling 
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him from the governorship of the island on ac- 
count of. the excessive severity with which the 
disturbances were punished. 3. That the House 
concurs in the view expressed by the late Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies—that ‘ It will not 
be desirable to keep alive in the colony the heart- 
burnings connected with these lamentable occur- 
rences by any very minute endeavours to punish 
every act which may now be the subject of re- 
gret. That great offences ought to be punished,’ 
and that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to pass over grave excesses of severity 
on the part of either the civil, naval, or military 
officers engaged in the suppression of the dis- 
turbances. 4. That in the opinion of the House 
it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
empower the Governor of Jamaica to award com- 
pensation to those whose property was wantonly 
and cruelly destroyed, and to the families of those 
who were put to death illegally.” 


ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN JAMAICA. 

Mr. T. G. Barina said, that perhaps he might 
be allowed to make an explanation with respect 
to a question which was put early in the Session 
to his noble friend (Lord C. Paget), then the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, in reference to a 
statement that appeared in the public press, 
signed by a gentleman named Chamerovzow, 
and containing a charge against some sailors of 
one of Her Majesty’s ships. The statement was 
that “12 of the crew of the Wolverine are ac- 
cused by an eye-witness of having perpetrated 
during two days upon the person of a Mrs. Hen- 
derson, a Methodist class leader, a series of the 
foulest outrages; but the witness’s tongue was 
sealed.” His noble friend, when the question 
was put to him by the noble lord the member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) whether that 
statement was correct, was unable to give any 
answer except to express his belief that it was 
utterly unfounded. Since that time the late 
Board of Admiralty had received two communica- 
tions on the subject, one from Sir H. Storks, 
Governor of Jamaica, and one from Admiral Sir 
J. Hope; and the House would not be surprised 
to learn that there was not the slightest founda- 
tion for the charge which had been made by Mr. 
Chamerovzow in the columnsof the Morning Star. 
With the permission of the House he would read 
a few extracts which would shew how completely 
the charge had been disproved. Sir H. Storks 
says he transmits— 

“An extract from a letter written by Dr. 
Gerrard, a medical man, who lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of Morant Bay, addressed to the Hon. 
P. Espent, the Custos of St. Thomas-in-the- 
Kast, who placed it in my hands. You will per- 
ceive that the outrages referred to in the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter did not take place, and from 
inquiries I have instituted, I believe the story to 
be without foundation. 

**¢ Justice Marshallach and myself went down 
to her yard the day we heard of the sailors having 
been there, and we discovered on the spot, by her 
neighbours and friends in the yard, that she her- 
self had invited a sailor into her house, fed him, 
told him she had been looking out for him, called 
him ber husband, &c.’” 

The inquiry which was made on board the Wol- 
verine completely corroborated the statement 
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which he had read to the House. It appeared 
that the discipline of the sailors of Her Majesty's 
navy in the island of Jamaica was such as that 
it was morally impossible that the alleged out- 
rage could have taken place, and Captain 
Cochrane, the commander of the Wolverine, in 
writing on the subject, used the following 
words: 

“I consider it only my duty to represent that 
the officers and men of the Wolverine have ex- 
pressed great indignatien, in which I eonfess L 
participate, that a charge of such a scandalous 
nature, which all declare to be utterly false, 
should have been published to the world without 
one atom of evidence to support it—a charge 
which, although totally unfounded, yet, pro- 
mulgated as it has been, must necessarily entail 
disgrace on this ship, and reflect shame on the 
whole British navy.” 

The charge having been publicly made, he 
thought the House would be glad to have re- 
ceived so complete a refutation of it. 


(Thursday, July 19th, 1866.) 
THE OUTBREAK IN JAMAICA. 


Mr. Mttt said, wishing to spare the monoto- 
nous details contained in the questions of which 
he had given notice, he would simply ask the 
right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether any steps had been or would be 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government for bring- 
ing to justice those who had been concerned in 
the commission of various illegal acts in Ja- 
maica. 

The Cuancettor of the Excurgquer.—lI 
should prefer that the hon. gentleman should 
ask the questions in detail. I think the ques- 
tions which the hon. gentleman has thought 
proper in his discretion to address to the Execue 
tive should be well kuown to the House, as many 
hon. members have not really had an oppor- 
tunity of making themselves acquainted with 
them. Under these circumstances, it is due to the 
House and to the subject that the hon. gentle- 
man should address himself now to the House, 
and Jet them hear what the questions are. . 

Mr. Mriu.—Does the right hon. gentleman de- 
sire me to read the whole? 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer.—The 
whole. 

Mr. Mitu.—I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether any steps have been or 
will be taken to bring to trial Lieutenant Ad- 
cock, for unlawfully putting to death two men, 
named Mitchell and Hill, without trial, and six 
persons, after alleged trial by court-martial, on 
charges not cognizable by a military court; for 
flogging, without trial, Mr. John Anderson and 
others, and authorising one Henry Ford to flog 
many men and women without trial, one of 
whom, named John Mullins, died in conse- 
quence: Whether any steps have been or will be 
taken to bring to trial Captain Hole, for hangin 
one Donaldson without trial; for shooting, an 
permitting to be shot, various persons without 
trial; for putting to death by hanging, or shoot- 
ing, thirty-three persons, after trial by a so- 
called military court, for acts not cognizable by 
a military court, and without observance of the 
rules prescribed by the Articles of War; for 
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flogging various men and women without trial, 
and for being accessory after the fact to the un- 
lawful putting to death of numerous persons by 
soldiers under his command: Whether any steps 
have been or will be taken to bring to trial Lieu- 
tenant Oxley for putting John Burdy to death 
after a similar unlawful trial, and for permittin 
the men under his command to fire at unarme 
asants, and cause the death of several persons : 
hether any steps have been or will be taken to 
bring to trial Ensign Cullen and Dr. Morris for 
utting three men to death without trial, and 
Dr. Morris for shooting one William Gray : 
Whether any steps have fee or will be taken to 
bring totrial Stipendiary Magistrate Fyfe, for 
burning houses of peasantry, putting to death 
one person without trial, and being accessory to 
the unlawful putting to death of various others : 
Whether any steps have been or will be taken to 
bring to trial Attorney-General Hislop, Lieutenant 
Brand, Captain Lake, and Captain Field, for 
sitting as presidents or members of alleged 
courts-martial, by whom numerous persons were 
unlawfully put to death: Whether any steps 
have been or will be taken to bring to trial 
General O'Connor, for having been accessory 
before and after the fact to numerous unlawful 
executions, some of them without trial, and 
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others after the illegal trials already speci- | 


fied: Whether any steps have been or will be 
taken to bring to trial Colonel Nelson, Brigadier- 
General in Jamaica, for unlawfully causing to be 
tried, in time of peace, by military courts irregu- 
larly composed, for acts alleged to have been done 
before the proclamation, or beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of martial law, and after such trial to be un- 
lawfully put to death, the following persons: 
George William Gordon, Edward Fleming, 
Samuel Clarke, William Grant, George Mac- 
intosh, Henry Lawrence, Letitia Geoghan, and 
six other women—one of them ina state of preg- 
nancy—Scipio Cowell, Alexander Taylor, Toby 
Butler, Jasper Hall Livingston, and various 
other persons who had been previously flogged, 
and about 180 other alleged rebels; and for 
authorising the flogging, without trial, of Alex- 
ander Phillips, Richard Clark, and numerous 
others: Whether any legal proceedings have 
been or will be ordered to be taken against 
Mr. Edward John Eyre, late Governor of Ja- 
maica, for complicity in all or any of the above 
acts, and particularly for the illegal trial and 
execution of Mr. George William Gordon: And, 
if not, whether Her Majesty's Government are 
advised that these acts are not offences under the 
criminal law. 

The Cuancetor of the Excuequen.—Mr. 
Speaker, the House has heard the ten questions 
which the hon. gentleman has thought fit to 





address to the Government, in a form which, I | 


think myself, is somewhat past the boundaries 
of Parliamentary precedent, because, in putting 
questions of this kind, in which opinions are also 
expressed, we are trespassing, in some degree, 
upon freedom of discussion. It would be im- 
possible, under the circumstances, to discuss the 
subject, and, at the same time, to obtain an 
answer from the Government, because in answer- 
ing such questions we may lead the public mind 
to the presumption that those who reply to them 
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agree in the assumed state of facts on which the 
hon. gentleman has founded his questions. Now 
nine of these questions inquire of the Govern- 
ment whether any steps have been or will be 
taken with respect to those unhappy proceedings 
that occurred in Jamaica, which the hon. gentle- 
man throughout treats as unlawful. But after 
these nine inquiries, throughout which the con- 
duct of certain individuals is assumed to be 
illegal, there is a tenth inquiry, which comes to 
this—whether Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that such conduct and proceedings were 
illegal? Now I think that we are all agreed 
that the law advisers of the Crown, from what- 
ever party the Government of this country may 
be formed, generally speaking, are men most. 
eminent in their profession; and if the hon. gen- 
tleman is of opinion that it is possible that the 
law advisers of the Crown hold that these acts are 
not illegal, I think he is hardly justified in as- 
suming throughout, in his inquiries, that they 
are illegal. ut it is not merely that the 
questions are put in a form which, if not no- 


| ticed on my part, might, perhaps, lead to great 


inconvenience, that I think the course pursued by 
the hon. gentleman objectionable, but, so far 
as I can judge, though brought forward with 
great apparent precision, they do not appear in 
their allegations to be as guarded as, under the 
circumstances, could be desired. In the first 
place, throughout these questions, the hon. gen- 
tleman seems entirely oblivious of the fact that 
the proceedings complained of had taken place 
during the existence of martial law. That is 
the first feature which strikes one amid these 
numerous interrogatories, and there seems 
throughout a very great confusion in the mind 
of the hon. gentleman, because certain persons 
are spoken of as if their cases were decided with- 
out trial, and we have such remarkable expres- 
sions as ‘‘on charges not cognizable by a mili- 
tary court.” Then there is another charge that 
the case was decided ‘‘ without observance of the 
rules prescribed by the Articles of War.” Then, 
in a third case, we are told that persons have 
been ‘tried in time of peace by military courts 
irregularly composed,” and other allegations of 
the same kind have been made. But in the 
state of martial law there can be no irregularity 
in the constitution of the courts. The hon. gen- 
tleman seems throughout these questions to 
assume that in a state of martial law courts- 
martial are to be held according to the terms 
and conditions under which they would be held 
when the Mutiny Act was in existence. But in 
the state of martial law the Mutiny Act, like 
other Acts, would be suspended, so that here 
under that head is a source of extreme irregu- 
larity and inaccuracy in these questions. There 
are also, so far as I am acquaiuted with the 
subject—of course I am not versed in the com- 
plications of it, like the hon. gentleman—in- 
quiries which ought not to have been made in 
such a case, and which are founded on the as- 
sumption of absolutely illegal conduct, in the 
case of Ensign Cullen and Dr. Morris, for in- 
stance, the hon. gentleman asks ‘whether any 
steps have been or will be taken to bring to trial 
Ensign Cullen and Dr. Morris for putting three 


i to death without trial?” Now, in the evi- 
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dence taken before the Commissioners, it is par- 
ticularly stated that this was a charge not 
proved, and that the evidence for and against 
was equally perplexing; the Commissioners 
themselves recommend further inquiry, and I 
believe that further inquiry is taking place. As- 
suredly, under these circumstances, the hon. 
gentleman is not justified in asking whether the 
Government are going to interfere and to try 
persons for putting to death men without trial 
when we have authentic records on the table of 
the House which seem to point to a different 
conclusion. Now there is a very strong charge 
here with regard to Colonel Nelson. We are 
asked ‘* whether any steps have been taken or 
will be taken to bring to trial Colonel Nelson for, 
among other things, unlawfully putting to death 
certain men and women, one of whom was in a 
state of pregnancy, who had been previously 
flogged.” Now it is patent that in the evidence 
taken before the Commissioners it has been 
shewn that no one was flogged without trial by 
Colonel Nelson, and no woman known to be in 3, 
state of pregnancy was tried; and therefore I 
think the hon. gentleman was hardly justified in 
so decidedly pronouncing that a person serving 
Her Majesty was guilty of crimes which have 
not been proved, and founding his assertion on 
an assumption so broad as that which he has 
urged. I felt it my duty, as these were ques- 
tions of a remarkable character, to make these 
explanations. In the first place, I cannot ap- 
prove the hon. gentleman assuming throughout 
that these proceedings were illegal. That is a 
question of controversy, upon which there may 
be a difference of opinion. But throughout 
these questions the hon. geatleman takes for 
granted that these have been illegal acts, and 
that these proceedings have taken place without 
authority. Secondly, I think the hon. gentle- 
man ought to have taken care in putting these 
questions that they should be severely accurate 
in their allegations. Having made these obser- 
vations, which I think I was justified in doing, 
although I do not myself approve long questions 
being addressed to Ministers, or long answers 
being given by Ministers—for, generally speak- 
ing, when they are requisite, it is more conve- 
nient to have a debate upon them—yet I hope 
the house will not think it intrusive on my part 
if I tell them now what really has been done in 
this matter. When these unhappy events took 
place in Jamaica the late Government thought 
it their duty to advise Her Majesty to appoint a 
Commission to proceed to the island, and there, 
with all the advantage of local inquiry and obser- 
vation, to investigate what had occurred. I 
think the late Government took a prudent and 
proper course. ‘That Commission was formed of 
eminent men, who possessed the public confi- 
dence; and whatever controversy there may be 
on other parts of this question, I think it will be 
gene: ally admitted that by their acuteness and 
assiduity these eminent persons have quite justi- 
fied the confidence placed in them by the Sove- 
reign and the public. Well, the late Govern- 
ment, acting upon the report of their own Com- 
mission, considered the case of the Governor, and 
dismissed him from his post. That appears to 
me to be conclusive as regards the case of Go- 
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vernor Eyre. He was dismissed. Those who 
ask that further steps should be taken seem to 
me to confuse errors of conduct and errors of 
judgment with malice prepense. But I wholly 
mistake the House of Commons if they would 
ever sanction such a confusion. Now, with re- 
gard to the subordinate officers, either naval or 
military, the late Government, after deliberating 
upon the report of their own Commissioners, 
gave instructions to the Admiralty and the 
Horse Guards with respect to the matters 
alleged against the naval and military officers. 
The Admiralty, after investigating the subject, 
decided that no fresh inquiry was requisite, and 
they approved the conduct of the Admiral. The 
Horse Guards, as I am informed, have not made 
up their minds upon the instructions with which 
they were furnished, and no one grudges them 
sufficient time to arrive at a decision of so im- 
portant a character. Under these circumstances, 
Iam at a loss to understand why the hon. gen- 
tleman is thus pressing us for information, and 
why he is so impatient to ask us what steps are 
or have been taken. If, upon consideration, Her 
Majesty’s Government should feel it their duty 
to address fresh instructions to the Horse Guards 
or the Admiralty, we shall do our duty. But 
our fresh instructions would be of course founded 
upon fresh information, and we should only act 
after having taken the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown. The present state of affairs is 
that the late Government considered the conduct 
of Governor Eyre and dismissed him. They re- 
ferred it to the Admiralty and the Horse Guards, 
under the instructions of the Government, to 
consider the conduct of the officers employed. 
The Admiralty did not disapprove the conduct of 
the Admiral, and the Horse Guards have not yet 
come to any decision. This being the state of 
the case, I am not prepared to offer any further 
information to the hon. gentleman. 








ADDRESS OF THE FRENCH ABOLI- 
TIONISTS TO THE QUEEN OF 
SPAIN. 


In a previous Number of this journal we 
gave the translation of an address from the 
friends of the anti-slavery cause in Hol- 
land, to the Spanish Abolitionist Society. 
We now publish the translation of an Ad- 
dress to the Queen of Spain from the 
Friends’ Emancipation Committee. It was 
forwarded through the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor in Paris direct to the Queen. 


THE ADDRESS. 
Paris, lst April 1866. 
To Her Majesty the QUEEN OF Spatn. 


Mapam, — The French Emancipation Com- 
mittee, an association constituted to promote the 
total abolition of Slavery throughout the Chris- 
tian world, offer to Your Majesty, with profound 
respect, their thanks and their good wishes. 

We thank you for having taken the initiative 
in efficacious measures for the suppression of the 
abominable traffic in slaves, which has for so 
long dishonoured the Spanish flag. 
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We address to you our most ardent hope that 
you will pursue your work, by preparing, and at 
length in declaring the abolition of Slavery itself 
in the Spanish dominions, in the magnificent 
and rich colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

So long as Slavery exists the slave-trade will 
continue, and all the efforts made to annihilate 
it will bein vain. Cupidity is prepared to brave 
any dangers, by the augmentation of its gains 
and the multiplication of its artifices; and the 
police of the seas is costly, almost impossible, 
easily obstructed, discouraged, or evaded. 

It is easier to abolish Slavery in Cuba and 
Porto Rico than it was to do so elsewhere, because 
the white population is considerable, very rich, 
intelligent, humane, liberal, and already disposed 
in favour of emancipation. 

Notwithstanding much greater difficulties, 
—_— France, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
and, lastly, the United States of America, 
abolished Slavery, and their Governments thus 
at once satisfied the requirements of conscience 
and prudence; for questions which justice neg- 
lects, force ends by solving. 

Spain and Brazil, two nations of the same 
race and the same faith, are the only ones, the 
last on the face of the Christian world which re- 
tain the plague-spot of Slavery. Spain, to 
which God gave America, perpetuates involuntary 
servitude there in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, that is to say, nineteen hundred years 
after these divine words were given to man: 
‘* Ye are all brethren: do not unto others that 
which you would not have others do unto you.” 

We venture to recommend ourselves to Your 
Majesty’s noble heart, wishing that your reign 
may be distinguished by the glory of having 
achieved, in the colonies under your rule, the 
work so long delayed, of restoring to freedom 
from four hundred to five hundred thousand 
human beings unjustly held in bondage. 

We have the honour to be, with the most pro- 
found respect, 

Your Majesty’s 
Very humble and very obedient Servants. 
(Signed) 
De Broeuit,) Honorary 
Guizot, Presidents, 
LABOULAYE, President, 
Cocutn, Secretary, 
and by the other members of the Society. 





EARL RUSSELL ON JAMAICA. 
In the House of Lords, on Monday, the 
10th inst., Earl Russell made the follow- 
ing remarks on the subject of Jamaica, in 
the course of his ministerial statement 
upon resigning office. 

Passing from the question of finance, I must 
say a few words in reference to another colleague 
—the late Colonial Secretary. Never was a 
question more distressing, or apparently more 
difficult, than the question of Jamaica. There 
has been no opportunity yet of having that ques- 
tion discussed, but I am persuaded that the 
course which my right hon. friend took was the 
right one, although he was blamed for it at 
first. My right hon. friend, by sending out Sir 
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H. Storks, a gentleman of great ability, higlh- 
station, and equal to any military emergency, 
and by coupling with him two such men as Mr. 
Russell Gurney and Mr. Maule, allayed public 
excitement, and at the same time provided for 
the safety of the island. I have read the report 
signed by those gentlemen, and I believe that a 
difficult subject was never treated with greater 
labour and impartiality. The evidence to my 
mind carries conviction. A more difficult sub- 
ject was never, as I have said, dealt with, and it 
was treated in a most able manner. It was easy 
to have taken another course—to have said that 
Governor Eyre should remain at his post, and 
that there should have been some inquiry at 
home; but Mr. Cardwell took a course which 
satisfied the demand that there should be a tho- 
rough inquiry, and that justice should be done, 
and the result has furnished an example, that in 
the future government of our colonies the feel- 
ings aud interests of the great mass of the popu- 
lation should be fairly and wisely considered. I 
must call the attention of the noble lord now at 
the head of the Colonial Office to the fact that 
the difficulties connected with Jamaica are far 
from being solved. It may, perhaps, require an 
extraordinary measure of relief in order to re- 
store the prosperity of the island. It is certainly 
a problem not easily solved, and one which is 
worthy the attention of a statesman. 





MASSACRE OF NEGROES AT 
MEMPHIS. 


WHEN under the grossest provocation, and’ 
after much long-suffering, a few Jamaica ne- 
groes became involved in a serious breach of 
the peace, ending in bloodshed, a howl of in- 


po gage went up against them from every’ 
si 


e. They were designated as blood-thirsty 
savages, ‘‘ panthers,” and so forth, and no re- 
tribution could be too severe. The massacre 
of negroes in the streets of New York, some 
three years ago, brought no such epithets 
down upon those who were concerned in 
those horrible doings; and there has re- 
cently occurred at Memphis (Mississippi), 
another sanguinary onslaught upon the 
freedmen, which, we regret to add, is not 
the only instance in which this class has 
pe 4 at the hands of the men of the 
South. It is most sad that such atrocities 
should be committed, but they illustrate 
the true nature of Slavery, and of the state 
of society to which it gives rise. We be- 
lieve we are not in error in stating, that few 
places in the South exist which have not 
been polluted by murders of freedmen. 

The New York Tribune gives the following 
letter, addressed to the Hon Thaddeus 
Stevens, by a citizen of Memphis :— 

‘* Memphis, Tenn., May 3rd, 1866. 
* HoxourED Sik,—Thinking it very impor- 


tant that true and influential men at Washington 
should know at once the true state of affairs here 
and the tone of sentiment, I write in haste to 
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present facts that are not given in any of our 
papers. We have here seven daily papers: six 
of them are intensely anti-radical, and one is 
timid, but right. You havedoubtless seen by the 
telegraph that there has been persistent rioting 
here, and I want to inform you in relation to its 
direct cause and its inducing circumstances. 
There are in South Memphis and just outside of 
the city limits some ten thousand or more blacks, 
located in small cabins put up mostly by them- 
selves, on lots assigned to them by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. There are along South-street, which 
bounds Memphis on the south, a number of low 
groceries and grog-shops, kept by Irish citizens, 
who sell liquor to negroes, deal mainly with 
negroes, buy stolen goods of negroes, and habitu- 
ally cheat and ill-treat the negroes whenever 
they have the chance. Between these grocery- 
keepers and many of the blacks there is bitter 
hate, and when the blacks are in crowds, or some- 
what under the influence of liquor, they often 
insult the Irish grocery men. The police is 
almost wholly composed of the same class as the 
grocery-keepers. Many of the police have been 
the keepers of grog-shops, and they are very 
frequently addicted to intoxication. 

** Asa general rule, they beat unmercifully 
every black whom they arrest, even though he 
makes no resistance, and goes quietly with them. 
Less than a year ago they killed between twenty 
and thirty blacks every month, in nearly all cases 
without the slightest provocation, but only to 
gratify their malicious hatred. Using their au- 
thority as a pretext, they shamefully outrage the 
negroes, who, as a general rule, are peaceable 
and orderly. Formerly terrorism was used to 
favour the constant robbery and black-mailing 
of blacks by the police. More recently they have 
been afraid to carry measures with as high a 
hand as formerly, but within a short time their 
hopes of a restoration of their power through 
State rights, and the revival of Rebel and pro- 
Slavery hopes, have inspired them with new 
malice. They have been from day to day, for 
months, incited to deeds of violence by the edi- 
torials in The Avalance, Argus, Bulletin, Ledger, 
Commercial, and Appeal, which have heaped lies 
and denunciations on all radicals, and have excited 
hatred of the blacks and of Union people. This 
was all preparing explosive material. The large 
number of recently-discharged United-States 
coloured soldiers here, and the training they have 
had in the army, made many of them unwilling 
to submit to outrages, even by policemen. ‘Ihus 
matters stood on last Monday morning. There 
are a dozen different accounts of the immediate 
cause of the outbreak. The most trustworthy 
statement seems to be, that a number of coloured 
discharged soldiers were drinking together and 
quarrelled, whereupon one of them went into the 
street, and declared that he could whip “any 
higger in de city.” 
him, and he resisted. ‘The policeman called for 
assistance from some of his mates, and the black 
called for help from the black soldiers. ‘The 
policeman tried to fire his pistol, but it snapped; 
the soldiers fired their revolvers, and the police- 
man fell. The other police left the place for help. 
They returned with a strong body of’ police, and 
a mob of roughs inspired by hatred of the blacks. 
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The blacks had collected in considerable numbers 
at one place, and stood their ground until several 
rounds were fired, when they broke and scattered. 
The police and their mob assistants divided into 
small parties and went about in all parts of the 
city, beating and murdering every negro they 
met. They made no inquiries as to guilt or 
innocence, but struck or shot at all whom they 
met. ‘There were, on Monday night, hundreds of 
outrages and dozens of murders. Outrage and 
murder have been rife in our streets ever since. 
No black walks the streets in safety of his life, 
and Union men are threatened with death if they 
do not leave. Thus far we have looked only at 
the surface. Let usseebelow. Large property- 
holders in the lower part of the city want the 
blacks driven from that part, where they are lo- 
cated, as it retards the city’s expansion in that 
direction; and many ex-slaveholders want a reign 
of terror, so as to induce the blacks to go out into 
the country to work on plantations. Some of 
the ex-rebels are inspired by diabolical hatred of 
Union people, and want to terrify radicals so that 
they may leave the South, and thus allow the ex- 
rebels to reconstruct as they want to, and regain 
complete ascendancy over the blacks. It will 
appear on investigation that there has been a 
conspiracy to drive out Northern people, to burn 
the school-houses for freedmen, and to wipe out 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and the radical news- 
paper. Several hundreds were engaged in the 
conspiracy, if the authorities are rightly informed. 
The conspirators may have had the active sym- 
pathy and co-operation of thousands. This secret 
traitor conspiracy used the difficulty on Monday 
as a point d’appui. ‘The Irish police and the 
roughs who went about murdering blacks were 
their tools. ‘Testimony will be taken in full and 
ultimately sent to Washington. The extent and 
purpose of this damnable affair will astonish the 
Government. Never have more cruel and cow- 
ardly murders been committed. In one case two 
policemen found a poor black in a store in Beal- 
Street, buying food for his wife and children. 
Without a word they began beating him over the 
head with revolvers. After being struck several 
times, he raised his arms to ward off the blows, 
and they shot him. 

* One coloured girl, standing in her own door, 
was coolly and without provocation shot down by 
a miscreant. She fell outside, but was takea up, 
thrown into the house, and it set on fire, and her 
body was half consumed before it was recovered. 
In another case, an old gray-headed negro was 
shot, but got into the house; but the wretches 
looked under the crack and killed him. There 
were perhaps twenty equally unprovoked and 
atrocious murders on Monday night. When the 
blacks first returned the fire of the police mob, 
there was one white killed andtwowounded. In 
all the other cases, the blacks were murdered and 
no white hurt. On yesterday (Tuesday) ,the police 
and mob again got into a difficulty, and burned 
two of the buildings occupied by freedmen’s 
schools, and other houses of the coloured people. 
They also murdered five or six unoffending 
coloured men. In one instance, a negro sub- 
mitted to arrest; he was then shot three times, 
but not dangerously hurt. A policeman struck 
him over the head with a gun-barrel and felled 
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him to the earth: as he laid there, he was shot 
three times, and thus brutally murdered. 

“Jn another case, a negro going along the 
street with provisions for his family, and saying 
nothing to any man, was arrested, then beaten 
until he fell, and then stamped on until his 
features were undistinguishable and his brains 
were scattered about. This man, as most of the 
other victims, has been a United-States soldier. 
In another case, a discharged coloured soldier was 
going quietly along when he was shot. He took 
refuge, or rather fell, into a house. The woman 
of the house was threatened with outrage unless 
the wounded man was put out. He was put out, 
and then stabbed five times. He died at once, 
and after some time was taken to Gen. Runkle’s 
head-quarters for burial. An incident that shews 
the fiendishness of the mob is, that when the 
police or their assistants murdered a negro, they 
let him lie for hours on the sidewalk, and passers 
by in numerous cases shewed their malignity by 
spitting on the dead body. 

* Yesterday afternooon, an ex-rebel soldier 
named Benjamin Dennis, by marriage connected 
with one of our best families, and who was a very 
quiet, worthy man, spoke to an old coloured man, 
and asked him if he was in the riot. The black 
man said, **No indeed, sah.” ‘ That’s right, 
uncle Reuben,” said Dennis, ‘keep out of such 
scrapes. It is a bad thing to get into them.” 
As he said this, a white man named Keenan 
stepped up, and saying, “So you are a nigger 
man,” shot Dennis, killing him on the spot. 
The murderer was arrested, but subsequently let 
go by the police. From this you can see how 
little safety there is in Memphis for the lives of 
Union men. The fact, that on Monday night 
there was an attempt made to set fire to the store 
of Horace Stone, the great shoe-dealer, shews 
that the property of Union men is not very safe. 

* Tuesday night, a number of blacks were 
murdered without, so far as is kuown, the slightest 
provocation. One little black boy was shot 
while walking the street with his mother. A 
mulatto, named Bob Church, about 8 o’clock in 
the evening, heard some one stop before his 
saloon. The next moment a policeman called 
out, ‘* Shut up this place,” but at the same mo- 
ment the police or roughs accompanying them 
poured a volley into the saloon. Chureh had 
started to shut the door, but was shot through 
the body. Later in the night a body of the con- 
spirators burnt down Collins’s Chapel, the largest 
church that the blacks had in Memphis, and on 
which there was 40,000 doliarsinsurance. They 
also burned Lincoln Chapel, and every one of the 
houses used as freedmen’s schools. The teachers 
of these schools being unab'e to do any thing 
more here at present, ave going up to Cairo this 
evening by boat. ‘They have been threatened 
with the grossest outrages, and their friends do 
not think it safe for them to remain here now. 
This is Presidential re-construction, 1 suppose. 
Every loyal man here says, ‘‘God grant we may 
have military rule for ever, sooner than such 
devilish scenes as are now being enacted.” A 
number of cabins of coloured people were burnt 
last night, and to-day at least a dozen have been 
robbed. General Stoneman has only about 150 
regulars here, and is disposed to give the con 
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spirators a chance to-night to do what they wish; 
but a military commission will sit to-morrow for 
the trial of the guilty. This may be good policy, 
but may endanger the lives of a good many Union. 
men. Perhaps it is the best thing that he can 
do, as even the men he has are not trustworthy. 
This I judge from the fact of some of them stopping 
blacks, under pretence of searching for arms, and 
then taking away the pocket-books of the negroes. 
The present condition of affairs illustrates the 
cry of Memphis Secessionists, a while since, for 
the removal of the troops. It is the general im- 
pression of loyal people, and freely threatened by 
the second-edition rebels, that they are going to 
rub out the Freedmen’s Bureau, Zhe Memphis 
Post building, and other places. The United- 
States flag is flying over General Stoneman’s 
head-quarters, General Runkle’s head-quarters, 
and the fort, and the mob will suffer if they 
attack either of them. The military authorities- 
are giving free passage up or down the river to 
either black or white loyalists who are afraid to 
stay here, and many are leaving. Some of us 
will die in our tracks here before we will leave ;. 
but we do hope that no political re-construction 
will abandon the loyal people of the South to the 
demonism of unrepentant rebels. Give us pro- 
tection if we are citizens of the Union. If need 
be, give us military protection at once. Life and. 
property are at stake with us while the rebels 
are clamouring for representation in Congress. 
If I might be allowed to suggest, | would say that 
East ‘Tennessee, as a State, might safely be re- 
presented in Congress, but West Tennessee is not 
yet ready. It will not beuntilevery Union man, 
white or black, is safe here. 














ITEMS OF INFORMATION. 

NATIONAL FREEDMAN’s Atp Union.—A cone 
versazione of the members of this Society was 
held on Wednesday evening, the 25th ultimo, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, to meet the Rev. 
R. J. Parvin, of St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, Phila- 
delphia representative of the American Freed- 
man’s Union Commission. Among those present 
were Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P., who was 
called to the chair; James Bell, Elihu Burritt, 
B. H. Cadbury, Handel Cossham, and Henry 
Vincent, Esqs.; the Revs. J. C. Galloway, 8. 
Minton, John Slebold, Sella Martin, E. Auriol, 
&e., and a large number of ladies and gentle- 
men. Mr. Hughes said that their object was to 
hear some last words from Mr. Parvin, who had 
been for now some time over here as representa- 
tive of the Freedman’s Aid Commission, which 
had done such important service in the United 
States. No doubt much remained yet to be 
done there, but things were now coming to a 
settled condition in the Southern States. He 
called upon the Rev. S. Minton to propose the 
first resolution, which was one of sympathy 


j with those eugaged in aiding the work of esta- 


blishing the right condition of the freedmen 
throughout the world. He said he believed there 
was nothing so valuable to the world as cordial 
union between England and America, and no 
evil could be greater than the existence of ill- 
feeling between them. The resolution was. 


seconded by the Rev. J. Slebold, and carried 
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unanimously. The Rev. R. J. Parvin returned 
thanks, and said, that though separated from one 
another, England and America were united by high 
and holy aims. A telegram had to-day announced 
that about 1400 miles of the Atlantic cable 
had been laid. He hoped it would continue and 
be finished, so that they could shake hands across 
the Atlantic. He was glad to see Mr. Hughes 
in the chair; though not personally known to 
many Americans, they were generally familiar 
with his ‘‘School-days,” and knew that he 
taught what was noble and good. History had 
advanced with rapid strides recently. A nation 
which held slaves four years since now stood 
before the world a freecountry. The rev. gentle- 
man concluded a lengthened and interesting 
address—in which he alluded to the labours of 
the Sanitary Commission, and said Florence 
Nightingale had set an example in such matters 
—by again thanking the meeting for the resolu- 
tion which they had passed. After a vote of 
thanks to the chairman the meeting separated. 

Buack Lasour versus Wuite.—The white 
labourers of New Orleans formed an eight-hour 
league, from which they excluded negroes. They 
would not associate with black men. At last, 
having completed their organization, they made 
a strike. ‘The next morning, to their intense 
disgust and mortification, they found their 
places filled by Africans. 

THe FreepMen’s Bureau Biii.—The Bill 
continuing in force the Freedmen’s Bureau, as 
passed by the House, has been considerably 
modified in the Senate; one of the most im- 
portant changes being the striking out of the 
provision forbidding the surrender to former 
rebel owners of the lands on the Sea Islands of 
South Carolina and Georgia, held by freedmen 
under General Sherman’s famous order. 

CoLourED PoruLation or Boston. — The 
Boston Journal says: ‘* The coloured population 
of Boston numbers between 2500 and 3000, living 
principally at the west end. They are, gene- 
rally speaking, an industrious, intelligent, frugal, 
and quietly -disposed class of people—much more 
so than they have the credit for. There are 
among them a large number of mechanics; most 
of them, however, are labouring men. A large 
number are quite wealthy, owning property 
averaging from 500 dollars to 50,000 dollars. 
They support five churches—three Methodist 
and two Baptist—four of which are upheld 
entirely by themselves. There are but few 
paupers among them. They have certainly won 
for themselves the respect of the community in 
which they live. Their children attend our pub- 
lic schools, and have equal privileges with the 
children of their white neighbours, and several 
of them have been recipients, at different times, 
of medals for good scholarship. 

Pro-stavery Leais.ation.—Secretary Se- 
ward has sent in to the House of Representatives, 
and one would suppose sent it in with some re- 
luctance, a report of the provisions recently made 
in the various Southern State constitutions and 
codes in reference to the freedmen. None of all 
these States allow negroes, or mulattoes, or any 
persons of colour, to testify in any cases where 
their own rights of person or property are not 
in issue. Florida deliberately disarms her black 
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inhabitants, and makes it a misdemeanour for a 
coloured person to have in his possession any 
weapon, or powder or shot enough to kill a crow 
in the corn, without having first got license from 
a judge of probate. Such misdemeanour is to 
be punished by whipping and exposure in the 
pillory. South Carolina does the same thing, 
and in South Carolina “rebellion” is hereafter 
to be a felony without benefit of clergy. Teachers 
of freedmen shall procure a license. A black 
man convicted and fined shall pay his fine im- 
mediately, and if he cannot shall be whipped. 
Black children are to be brought up in habits 
of sobriety and industry, or the magistrate may 
take them from the parent, and bind them as 
apprentices—a provision which, if made gene- 
rally applicable, would be very annoying to 
white parents. Mississippi allows no negro not 
living in a corporate town to lease or rent lands 
or tenements. Any white Mississippian may 
arrest any black one who has deserted his 
master’s service. There are other such pro- 
visions in these and other States, and the joy 
in the North over the passage of the Civil Rights 
Bill was not causeless, nor, great as it was, ex- 
aggerated.— Nation. 

AnotHerR Coote TrRAGEpY.—The present 
mail adds another to the long list of massacres 
on board of Coolie ships already reported. In 
the present instance, an Italian bark, the Napo- 
leon Canevaro, had been selected for the purpose 
of this nefarious traffic. The vessel having 
cleared from Macao for Callao, with 600 Coolies 
on board, had been some days out when the 
Coolies began to show symptoms of insubordina- 
tion. The accounts to hand state that, having 
refused to wash the decks, the crew were muster- 
ed, and the Coolies still refusing, were fired on 
down the hatchway. This being without effect, 
the hatches were battened down. The Coolies, 
in revenge, or seeking release from confinement, 
adopted the desperate and suicidal course of 
setting fire to the vessel. The dense volumes of 
smoke soon warned the crew of the catastrophe ; 
flames shot out from -the port-holes, and the 
crew made every effort to repress them, unassisted, 
however, by the Coolies, who, with true Asiatic 
apathy, watched the progress of the devouring 
flames. The attempts of the crew to put the fire 
under were unavailing, and finding that to linger 
longer was certain death, the captain and a por- 
tion of the crew took to the boats. No sooner 
had the boats cleared the vessel than it was dis- 
covered that the doctor, a European, and seven 
of the crew, were missing. To return, however, 
was impossible. The Coolies, now fairly awak- 
ened to their situation, would have swamped any 
of the approaching boats. They were picked up 
by the Madura, and conveyed to Saigon, whence 
the French mail steamer conveyed them to Hong- 
kong. A few of the Coolies were subsequently 
picked up by the Bremen brig Z’riton, bound for 
Hongkong from Bangkok, which conveyed them 
to that port, arriving there on the Ist of April. 
It is by no means clear that the Italian bark 
went down, it being just possible that the Coolies, 
under the direction of the doctor and those of the 
crew left behind, might have succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the flames.—London and China 
Telegraph. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 


In our Parliamentary Record will be found 
a statement made in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. C. Baring, on the 16th ult., 
with reference to an accusation alleged to 
have been brought by the Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, against certain sailors 
of the Wolverine. The charge was made 
in the following terms, in a letter ad- 
dressed by the Secretary to the daily press, 
on the 14th of February last. 

*‘Twelve of the crew of the Wolverine 
are accused by an eye-witness, of having 
perpetrated, during two days, upon the 
person of a Mrs. Henderson, a Methodist 
class-leader, a series of the foulest out- 
rages ; but the witness’s tongue was sealed.” 

It will be perceived that the writer of 
the letter stated the circumstances only as 
upon the authority of a third party. The 
statement was made to him, and to a mem- 
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satisfy unbiassed persons of its impartiality. 
We are far from convinced, by the report 
from Jamaica, that there is no foundation 
for the charge. 


DEPUTATION TO SIR JOHN P. 
GRANT, K.C.B., GOVERNOR OF 
JAMAICA. 


On Saturday, the 14th ulto., a deputation 
from the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society waited on Sir 
John P. Grant, K.C.B., Governor of Ja- 
maica, at 29 Lancaster Gate, Hyde-Park 
Gardens, for the purpose of presenting an 
address in relation to the affairs of the 
island. The deputation consisted of the 
following gentlemen: Messrs, William A1- 
len, Robert Alsop, Joseph Cooper, Sydney 
Cooper, the Rev. Dr. Massie, Frederick 
Wheeler, Thomas Harvey, William Brewin, 
(the two last-named being the deputation 
to Jamaica from the Society of Friends), 
William Morgan (late special correspondent 





ber of the Anti-Slavery Committee, by a 
highly-distinguished member of the House | 
of Commons, who got it direct from Ja- | 
mmaica, from, we believe, a correspondent | 


of one of the morning papers, this gen- | 


tleman having received the same from the 
party who was himself, as he alleged, the 


“eye-witness” referredto, When Lord Eicho | 


and Lord Clarence Paget brought the sub- 
ject under the notice of the House of Com- 
mons, the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society wrote to the gentleman in question, 


requesting him at once to furnish the evi- | 


dence in support of the accusation. He 
received the following reply : 

‘*What I have stated with regard to 
Mrs. Anderson, (not Henderson,) the Wes- 
leyan, I am prepared to swear to when the 
matter comes on for investigation; but 
looking at my present position in Jamaica, 
and as a married man of no independent 
means, and with the small prospect of pro- 
curing any thing out of Jamaica, which 


offers just now, coupled with the many | 


enemies I have made by wy line of con- 
duct, it seems to me that common prudence 
requires that I should for the present re- 
frain from taking a more prominent part 
in recent public matters than [ have bitherto 
done.” 

It is not for the writer of this article to 
say how far a judicial investigation would 
bear out the accuracy of his statement. It 
is all very well for the parties who are al- 
leged to be guilty, to be judged by those 
who are themselves interested in making 
them appear innocent ; but what is wanted, 
is such an inquisition into the case as shall 


in Jamaica of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society), and L. A. Chamerovzew. 

The following is the text of the memo- 
rial, and Sir John Grant’s reply: 


‘*To His Excellency Sir J. P. Granz, 
K.C.B., Governor of Jamaica. 


**Sir,—The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society deem it 
their duty to seek an interview with you, 
for the purpose of respectfully submitting 

for your consideration a few observations 
relating to the affairs of Jamaica. 
| The Committee feel that the govern- 
'ment of this island devolves upon you un- 
| der circumstances which seriously augment 
the responsibilities of your high office; but 
/your pre-eminently successful career in 
India in dealing with the interests of all 
| classes, especially native races, is an earnest 
that the administration of the affairs of 
Jamaica, at the present crisis, is committed 
to the hands of one in whom the Committee 
can place hopeful confidence. 

‘Tt is to be regretted that several go- 
vernors of Jamaica allowed themselves to 
be influenced and guided by parties in the 
island, whose sympathies were notoriously 
not with the bulk of the population; and 
the recent inquiry has demonstrated that 
the discontent which manifested itself in so 

deplorable a manner in Uctober last, origin- 
ated, not in feelings of disloyalty to our 
| Sovereign, nor in adisposition to disobey the 
| law, where faithfully administered, but in 
| a deep-seated conviction amongst a section 
, of the people—the result of a long and 
‘ 
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painful experience—that justice was prac- 
tically denied them, so intimately con- 
nected, politically and socially, were those 
who dispensed it. 

“The Committee are convinced that the 
majority of the grievances complained of 
by the labouring classes, and the admitted 
abuses of power in the police and other 
courts, on the part of those holding official 
appuintments, are traceable to personal and 
local influences, and could not have oc- 
curred, if the system of a stipendiary ma- 
gistracy had been in full operation. 

‘¢ It appears to the Committee indispen- 
sable, as a means of guarding against simi- 
lar abuses in future, that there should be a 
recurrence to the system adopted as part of 
the policy of emancipation, and that a cer- 
tain number of gentlemen should be ap- 
pointed, chiefly from this country, to act 
in the capacity of stipendiary magistrates 
in the island. The salary attached to this 
office ought to be sufficient to induce com- 
petent persons to undertake its onerous 
duties; and it is submitted whether it 
would not be found a preferable mode of 
local administration to invest them with 
much of the power now exercised by the 
custodes of the various parishes. In this 
connection the Committee would respect- 
fully submit, that several of these custodes, 
having been prominently engaged in the 
acknowledged recent illegal measures of re- 
pression, and being known as _ personally 
hostile to some who have suffered death, 
and to others who are actually undergoing 
imprisonment or penal servitude, it is de- 
serving of consideration, how far it is de- 
sirable that these persons should retain 
oftice, especially in view of the power and 
influence associated with it. 

*“*The recent change in the form of the 
island government would appear, at first 
sight, to leave yow Excellency no alterna- 
tive but to select your coadjutors from the 
active members of the late administration. 
The Committee seriously apprehend that 
the advantages anticipated from this change 
would not only not be realized, but that 
the gravest mischiefs would be likely to 
ensue, were any of the parties who were 
mixed up in the violent proceedings of the 
late Government permitted to take any 
share whatever in the one about to be insti- 
tuted. The Committee believe this appre- 
hension is shared by all those who have 
studied the political relation of parties in 
the colony, and are therefore cognizant of 
the particular influences which can be em- 
ployed for the furtherance of selfish ends. 
The Committee would venture to hope that 
there might be associated with your Excel- 
lency in the executive, gentlemen of high 
character and standing from this country, 
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and hitherto entirely unconnected with the 
island. 

‘* It is probable that the financial condi- 
tion of the island will be among the first 
to occupy your Excellency’s attention. It 
will not escape your observation, that 
amongst other items of expenditure to be 
provided for, is one for the maintenance of 
the Established Church, amounting an- 
nually as a permanent charge on the re- 
venue to about 35,0007. The gross injus- 
tice is obvious, of taxing the bulk of the 
population for the support of an establish- 
ment with which the masses have no sym- 
pathy, as they belong to other religious 
persuasions. The Committee hold that a 
charge for such an establishment is not 
only wrong in principle, but is highly ob- 
jectionable, as sectarian and antagonistic to 
a sound system of education; and they 
most respectfully submit that the point 
is one deserving of immediate and serious 
consideration. 

** The Committee are credibly informed 
that there exist two available sources of 
revenue—the land-tax and the quit-rents— 
which have not been regularly paid, and 
which represent a large sum in the aggre- 
gate. The Committee hear that the collec- 
tion of the former has been neglected for 
many years, while the Jatter have been 
handed over to the Governor as a perqui- 
site of office. In illustration of this last- 
mentioned fact, the Committee may state 
that when Sir C. Metcalfe quitted the 
colony, he made a present to the island 
exchequer of more than 4000/7., received 
for quit-rents during the three or four 
years he held office. 

‘¢ The Committee advert to this matter 
with a view of pointing out a mode of 
lightening the taxation upon the peasan- 
try of the country for Government pur- 
poses. ; 

‘¢The Committee are also informed that 
the grand-jury system, as at present in 
operation in Jamaica, is a serious impedi- 
ment to justice, whenever any member of 
the dominant class in the island comes into 
collision with any one of the humbler classes. 
The Committee hope they may be pardoned 
for alluding to this matter, their sole ob- 
ject in doing so being to obtain the re- 
moval of all impediments to justice. 

“The Committee would venture to be- 
speak the exercise of your Excellency’s 
prerogative of mercy, in the case of a large 
number of political prisoners who were sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment, 
some with hard labour, by the Special 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer, which 
held its sittings whilst the Royal Commis- 
sioners were in the island. The Commit- 
tee’s recent special correspondent in Ja- 
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maica, a legal gentleman of high attain- 
ments and great experience, is of opinion 
that the guilt of many of these unfortu- 
nate persons has not been established, the 
juries having been, as he alleges, noto- 
riously packed. 

‘‘The Committee would further solicit 
your Excellency’s prompt and_ benevolent 
attention to the condition of the sufferers 
by the measures of repression adopted by 
the executive after the late outbreak. The 
Committee have reason to believe that the 
amount of loss these people sustained has 
been very much under-estimated. The 
Committee are assured that 4/. per house 
is not a fair average value; and it must be 
borne in mind that numbers of them had 
their entire crops despoiled, and their cat- 
tle seized, and driven away by the soldiery. 
Theirs would appear to be a proper case 
for compensation; and, inasmuch as they 
suffered in consequence of illegal acts of 
servants of the Crown, the Imperial Ex- 
chequer ought properly to bear the burden 
of it. The Committee are under the im- 
pression that, should your Excellency see 
your way to make such a recommendation, 
it would probably have considerable weight, 
whilst it would greatly strengthen the 
hands of those who believe that the inno- 
cent sufferers in the late lamentable occur- 
rences are justly entitled to claim compen- 
sation from the Imperial Government. 

**In addition to the points above enu- 
merated, the Committee would further re- 
spectfully submit, that it would go far to 
conciliate the best feelings of the popula- 
tion, were the graves at Morant Bay and 
elsewhere, in which the remains of many 
innocent persons are deposited, saved from 
further desecration by enclosure or other- 
wise. Likewise, that the use of the newly- 
built treadmill in Kingston Penitentiary— 
a mode of punishment abolished during the 
apprenticeship system, but recently re-esta- 
blished—should be prohibited; and also 
that attention should be closely given to 
the Reformatory, to which boys are com- 
mitted for petty offences, in order to se- 
cure afterwards a good supply of compul- 
sory labour obtainable from that establish- 
ment. 

‘In conclusion, the Committee beg to 
place in your Excellency’s hands a few do- 
cuments containing information on parti- 
cular points, especially with reference to 
the labour question, one which the Com- 
mittee admit to be difficult, but the satis- 
factory solution of which they believe, 
from the evidence before them, rests al- 
most entirely with the employers of la- 
bour. 

‘‘The Committee would fervently com- 
mend your Excellency to the guidance of 
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Infinite Wisdom in the discharge of the 
very important and solemn duties which 
devolve upon you. 
‘On behalf of the Committee, 
(Signed) 

“* JOSEPH CooPER, yub- 

‘Wa. Massiz, D.D., LL. D.\ Committee. 

** L. A. CHaMEROvzow, Secretary. 


‘¢ 27 New Broad Street, E.C., 
“ 13th July, 1866.” 


REPLY. 


‘* GENTLEMEN, —I thank you for the ad- 
dress which you have done me the honour 
to present to me, and for the papers con- 
taining the information on particular points 
which you have been so good as to place in 
my hands. 

** In every public office that I have held 
it has been with me a paramount object 
that all classes of my fellow-subjects should 
meet with equal justice, and that all in- 
terests should be treated with the fairest 
and most liberal consideration, in matters 
both of legislation and administration. 
I am convinced that the permanent good 
of every class is best consulted when justice 
is done to all classes. It will be in the 
West, as it was in the East, my earnest 
endeavour to carry this principle into prac- 
tice to the best of my ability. 

** You will not expect me now to offer 
any opinion, or to enter into any discus- 
sion upon the several questions you have 
brought to my notice, many of them ques- 
tions of difficulty and of great importance. 
I can now only promise that, so far as may 
depend upon me, these shall have such full 


| and mature consideration as they deserve. 


‘*¢ My province is to deal with the future, 
rather than with the past; but it may be 
open to me to make a remark on one of 
the subjects to which you have alluded— 
the deplorable events of last October. 
Nothing could have justified or excused. 
armed insurrection and massacre. It must 
always be the first object of every govern- 


_ment to suppress, on the instant, such com- 


motions as those which have taken place in 
Jamaica; and exemplary punishment must 
always be expected to fall upon the most 
guilty of those concerned. If evils and 
defects of administration anywhere exist, 
they become only more difficult of cure 
when order and subordination to lawful 
authority are disregarded by any class of 
the community. 

‘¢ Tf any person can succeed in impress- 
ing the negro population with this princi- 
ple, I cannot but think that a great good 
would be effected ; and perhaps, gentlemen, 
it may be in your power, through your 
just influence with friends in the colony, 
to assist in the good work. Am I asking. 
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too much, if I ask for your help in the 
matter; I believe it is only by the hearty 
co-operation of all parties that any speedy 
improvement can be expected in the condi- 
tion of all classes in Jamaica; and for such 
co-operation no one would be more grateful 
than myself.” 

Mr. JoserH CoorrR said he wished to 
refer to that portion of his Excellency’s 
reply which bore upon the recent riots. 
The Committee had never shrunk from 
condemning the acts of violence committed 
by the rioters, but on the contrary, had 
denounced them from the first as deserv- 
ing of punishment; and if no reference to 
this condemnation appeared in the address, 
it was because the Committee had so many 
times, and under so great a variety of cir- 
cumstances, recorded their views on this 
point. They wished to be understood as 
having no sympathy whatever with those 
who had been guilty of infringing law and 
order. 

Messrs. Harvey, Morgan, Brewin, Alsop, 
and Dr. Massie, having addressed the Go- 
vernor on particular points, 

Sir Joun Grant said that both with re- 
ference to these, and to the others more 
particularly specified in the address, he 
could but renew his assurance to the de- 
putation, that they should receive his best 
attention. 

The deputation then withdrew, the in- 
terview having lasted an hour. 





GENERAL LERSUNDI AND THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


In a former Number of the Reporter, we 
announced the retirement of General Dulce 
from the Government of Cuba, his term of 
office having expired, and the appointment 
of General Lersundi to succeed him. The 
result of our inquiries respecting General 
Lersundi’s views on the subject of Slavery 
and the slave-trade was not satisfactory. 
He is alleged to be on terms of close in- 
timacy with one or more of the most 
notorious slave-traders in Havana, and to 
have no sympathy with abolitionists. It 
is therefore so far satisfactory to find him 
intimating, immediately on his arrival, his 
intention of carrying out against slave- 
traders the vigorous policy of his prede- 
cessor. General Dulce deserves the thanks 
of the friends of the anti-slavery cause, 
during his administration of the affairs of 
Cuba, for his unwearied efforts to suppress 
the African slave-trade to that island ; 
efforts which have been pre-eminently suc- 
cessful, resulting in the practical cessation 
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of the traffic for an entire year. The only 


drawback to our satisfaction at the publi- 
cation of General Lersundi’s proclamation 
is the fact, that it is the practice of every 
new Captain-General to issue a similar 
document. We venture to hope, however, 
that, contrary to precedent, General Ler- 
sundi may prove as good as his word. 

We subjoin a translation of the text of 
his proclamation. We were obliged to 
omit it last month, in consequence of the 
pressure upon our columns. The pro- 
clamation was addressed to the various 
local functionaries of the island. 


PROCLAMATION, 


Havana, June 7. 

The Government of Her Majesty the 
Queen, constant in its intention to extir- 
pate the slave-trade in these dominions, 
has just notified to me anew the measures 
which it had ordered to be taken for that 
purpose, urging me to institute the most 
active and rigorous proceedings against all 
persons engaged in the negro traffic. 

These persons may possibly regard the 
moment when a change has been effected 
in the governorship of this island as a 
propitious one for a successful accomplish- 
ment of their reprobate ends, and may, 
for that reason, make an attempt at land- 
ing negroes on this coast. Determined, 
therefore, as I am, in fulfilment of my 
duty, and in obedience to the laws, not to 
allow the latter to be infringed upon any 
consideration whatever, I have to request 
you to employ all your zeal, vigilance, and 
activity, in the endeavour to ensure the 
capture of any who might be engaged in 
such enterprises. You will understand 
that I shall hold you strictly responsible 
for all that may occur with respect to the 
above-named traffic within the limits of 
your jurisdiction. 

May God preserve you many years. 


(Signed) Francisco LERSUNDI. 





PROSECUTION OF EX-GOVERNOR 
EYRE. 


Tue following letters from Mrs. Gordon, 
on the subject of the prosecution of ex- 
Governor Eyre, for the murder of her hus- 
band, have been published : 


Regent’s Park, 2nd July 1866. 


My DEAR S1z,—The published resolutions of 
the Jamaica Committee, respecting a criminal 
rosecution of Mr. Eyre, and Mr. C. Buxton’s 
etter deprecating such a course, appear to me to 
require some notice from myself as the person 
most interested in this grave matter. I am very 
grateful to the kind friends who manifest such 
sincere sympathy for me in my deep affliction, 
and who seek to vindicate the memory of my 
dear husband, In any other circumstances I 
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should desire to be guided by their counsel; but, 
in the present case, I solicit permission to give 
utterance to my own feelings, which, 1 trust, 
will not be disregarded. 

I shrink from the step suggested. My martyred 
husband, shaping his course in public and in 
private life by his Christian profession, died, for- 
giving his enemies. My earnest desire is to fol- 
low his example; and I feel that in doing this I 
am only acting in harmony with the sentiments 
he expressed in his last letter to me, and with the 
precepts of the divine Master, whose faithful 
servant he was. 

While yielding up my heart in gratitude for 
the grace which has been vouchsafed to me, and 
which alone has sustained me under this grievous 
affliction, I leave Mr. Eyre, and those who have 
aided him in his cruel proceedings, in the hands 
of ** Him who judgeth righteously.” 

Begging you to make such use of this letter as 
you may judge best, 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) M. Gorpon, 
Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow. 





40 Avenue Road, 14th July 1866. 


My prar Sir,—If my letter to you of the 
2nd has placed the Jamaica Committee in any 
embarrassment, I shall regret the circumstance. 
My object in writing to you was to give my 
reasons for not becoming the prosecutor in this 
case, and | feel that to that resolution I must 
adhere. If, however, the Jamaica Committee 
consider it advisable, on the grounds of the public 
interests and public justice, and especially with 
reference to the future security of the black 
race, to take proceedings for the vindication of 
these great principles, so outraged by Mr. Eyre 
and his coadjutors, I do not see how I can in any 
way interfere. 

As many of my friends are under the impres- 
sion that I intend to prosecute Mr. Eyre, and 
are pained that I should have such thoughts, | 
think it desirable that this letter and my former 
one should be published. 


With every sentiment of gratitude, 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) M. Gorpoy. 
Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow. 





MR. C. BUXTON, M.P., AND THE 
JAMAICA COMMITTEE. 
Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., has retired from 
the Chairmanship of the Jamaica Com- 
mittee, under the circumstances set forth 
in the following letter, which has been re- 
printed in the columns of the majority of 
the press. The letter was addressed to the 
Secretary of the Committee. 
7 Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W., June 26. 
Dear Sir,—I find that I shall probably be 


prevented from attending the meeting of the 
Committee to-day. I wish, therefore, to write 


to you the views I entertain with regard to the 
prosecution of Mr. Eyre by our Committee. I 
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have deliberated most anxiously on the subject 
since we last met, and am fully decided not to 
support that proposal. 

o one, indeed,-‘can have felt deeper indig- 
nation than myself at the shameful misconduct 
of Governor Eyre towards the people intrusted to 
hiscare. The report of the Commission, feeble 
and timid as it is, and written though it be with 
a manifest anxiety to exculpate the authorities, 
yet but too amply proves the atrocious cruelties 
of which they were guilty. It proves, too, that 
these cruelties were not committed (as some have 
tried to make out) in order, by striking terror 
into the negroes, to prevent the further spread 
of the riot or insurrection; but that they took 
place after every shadow of resistance had 
vanished, and were simply acts of vengeance in- 
flicted almost indiscriminately upon the negro 
population, with scarcely a pretence of distin- 
guishing the innocent from the guilty. It proves. 
that for more than a month the civil, naval, and 
military authorities went on wreaking this ven- 
geance at their own caprice; that a couple of 
young lieutenants and an ensign went on hang- 
ing any one they pleased, till nearly 200 persons 
had perished on the scaffold by their orders alone, 
besides nearly 300 who were put to death by 
others; it proves that, besides all this hanging 
and shooting, horrible tortures were inflicted on 
more than 600 persons, women as well as men, 
and, in many cases, in addition to the punish- 
ment of death; and that Mr. Eyre never moved 
a finger to prevent or to punish these atroci- 
ties. 

These facts, which at first seemed incredible 
to the British public, have been proved by the 
report of the Commission, and must cover the 
name of Mr. Eyre with infamy. Even those 
who have most eagerly advocated his cause must 
allow that the Governor of a colony who thus 
gave the rein to every one, without exception, 
who chose to vent his rage upon the people with- 
out the smallest attempt to moderate their 
passions or restrain their cruelties, shewed him- 
self utterly unfit for the responsibilities that had 
unhappily devolved upon him. And with regard 
to Mr. Gordon, no one can dispute the conclusion 
of the Commission, that Mr. Eyre shared in the 
awful guilt of consigning an innocent man to the 
gallows. 

I feel all this most deeply; but the question 
before us is whether we should prosecute Mr. 
Eyre for the wilful murder of Mr. Gordon. I 
certainly have felt the gravest doubt whether it 
would not be our duty to take that course. I 
cannot, however, shut my eyes to this fact, that 
in arresting Mr. Gordon, and sending him to be 
tried by court-martial, Governor Eyre was under 
the belief that. a wide-spread conspiracy had 
broken out in the island with a view to a general 
massacre of the white population, and that Mr 
Gordon was the prime mover of this design. ‘The 
report of the Commissioners has completely dis- 
pelled this belief. They say themselves that the 
conclusion at which they have arrived ‘is deci- 
sive as to the non-existence of such a con- 
spiracy;” and they admit (though evidently 
with reluctance) ‘‘ that the evidence against Mr. 
Gordon was wholly insufficient to establish the 
charge upon which he took his trial.” 
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But while we feel all the horror which must 
be inspired by the reflection that not only one 
innocent man, but hundreds of innocent men, 
Were put to death in cold blood, owing to this 
shameful misapprehension by the Governor of 
the island; still I do not think that any one, who 
has due regard to truth, can deny that Mr. Eyre 
really shared in the belief, universal at this 
moment among all the whites and coloured men 
of the ‘island, that such a conspiracy had ex- 
isted, and that Mr. Gordon was, to a great 
exteat, guilty of promoting it. 

It seems to me impossible to regard the course 
taken by Mr. Eyre under these circumstances— 
shameful and criminal as it was—yet as in- 
volving him in the guilt of wilful murder. 

Probably many members of our Committee, 
myself among the number, are in favour of 
capital punishment for murder. But is there 
one among us who would not be filled with utter 
dismay if we supposed that any steps we might 
take would send Mr. Eyre to the gallows? But, 
if so, can it be right for us to engage in a prose- 
cution which, unless it be a total failure, must 
inevitably lead to the passing of a sentence of 
death upon him as a wilful murderer? Can we 
be justified in doing all that in us lies to get 
such a sentence passed upon him, trusting to 
some third party to step in and save us from the 
awful consequences that, in the ordinary course 
of things, would ensue from our own proceed- 
ings? I for one cannot consent to prosecute a 
man for wilful murder when I feel all the while 
that however disgraceful and criminal bis con- 
duct was, he cannot really be classed with mur- 
derers, and when I myself should shrink with 
horror from the natural conclusion to which 
such a step would lead. 

I do not wish to say much about the policy of 
adopting the proposed course. I admire the 
chivalrous feeling of the Committee that we 
ought to do justice without respect to conse- 
quences ; still our common sense will not permit 
us to blind ourselves to the truth that we could 
not possibly injure our own cause more than by 
such a prosecution. There cannot, I suppose, 
be the least doubt that its result would be to 
give a triumph to Mr. Eyre and his advocates. 
Should the grand jury find a true bill against 
him—which is in itself highly improbable—still 
we can have but little expectation that the jury 
by whom he should be tried would convict him. 
But, in any case, we ourselves should depend 
upon the intervention of the Government to ad- 
vise Her Majesty to remit the legal punishment 
for murder; nor can we doubt for a moment 
that, in fact, Mr. Eyre would receive a free pardon. 
Under any of these three contingencies he would 
be regarded by public opinion as a martyr, who 
had been vindictively and cruelly assailed, and 
his escape from danger would be hailed as a 
glorious triumph for himself and his partisans. 
As things stand we have, at any rate, achieved a 
considerable amount of success. At any rate, 
Mr. Eyre has been dismissed with severe censure, 
thoroughly endorsed by the British public. It 
would be impossible for any Government again to 
employ an officer whose misconduct has been so 
fully exposed. The punishment that has befallen 
him is not ‘adequate, is, indeed, far from being 
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adequate to his offences; but stillit is sufficient 
to be a serious warning to others. But all the 
good effect of this example would be done away 
were he tried and deliberately acquitted, or par- 
doned by the Queen, amid the plaudits of the 
British people. 

Furthermore, in thus confining our action to 
the case of Mr. Gordon, we should virtually con- 
done all those other atrocities committed by the 
naval, military, and civil authorities in Jamaica, 
which, in my opinion, deserve punishment not 
less severe. I think we ought to be satisfied, 
so far as Mr. Eyre is concerned, with his dis- 
missal and disgrace ; but we ought to insist on 
the same penalties being inflicted on the more im- 
mediate actors in these horrible scenes. My 
view, therefore, would be that we should ascer- 
tain what are the inteutions of the authorities 
at home with regard to these other offenders, 
and if we find that no action with regard to 
them is about to be taken, we should bring the 
subject before Parliament, with the view of com- 
pelling them to do justice. Moreover, we ought 
at once to demand compensation for the innocent 
sufferers by these outrages. 

I am heartily sorry to differ from those with 
whose views and feelings I so cordially sympa- 
thise, but my opinion on the subject is so clear 
and strong that I could not surrender it to that 
of the majority of the Committee. Probably it 
would be most convenient, under these circum- 
stances, that I should retire from the chairman- 
ship, which I do, however, with a feeling of the 
warmest regard for those with whom I have 
hitherto been co-operating. 


Tam, &c., 
CHARLES Buxton. 








COMMENTS ON THE JAMAICA 
REPORT. 


Tue following are the comments of the 
New-York Tribune upon the report of the 
Jamaica Commissioners. We heartily con- 
cur in the views expresseil. 


THE JAMAICA COMMISSION. 


We are not surprised to learn that the report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the late disturbances in Jamaica has been re- 
ceived with a very general feeling of disappoint- 
ment in England. We are not surprised to find 
even the Times, which at first attempted to 
defend and justify Governor Eyre in that bloody 
business, known as the “Jamaica Massacre,” 
taking exceptions to certain portions of the re- 
port, virtually on the ground that in some cases 
the mildness of its conclusion is at variance with 
the strongly inculpatory nature of the evidence 
from which they profess to be drawn. In that 
disappointment, we confess, we share, as, we are 
persuaded, must all those who have made them- 
selves acquainted with the sad history of the 
case. The Commissioners very properly regarded 
the investigation as a judicial inquiry, and their 
functions in connectiun therewith as consequently 
strictly judicial ; but the greater, on this account, 
was the obligation resting upon them to discharge 
their duty in that spirit, which, while it shields 
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the innocent, fearlessly denounces the guilty. 
We really cannot understand how it is possible 
for men of intelligence and refinement, and pro- 
fessedly humane, to sit from day to day, for 
weeks together, listening to such tales of cruelty 
and bloodshed as those that were told on oath 
before the Commission, and afterwards draw up a 
report in which not a single expression by any 
chance escapes them implying that they had been 
touched with pity, or moved with horror and in- 
dignation, at what they had been hearing. 
Calmness and self-command are qualities indis- 
pensable to judicial impartiality ; but it is cer- 
tainly not inconsistent with these that the judge 
should, in denouncing murder, manifest a feeling 
of personal abhorrence for the crime. That the 
execution of George William Gordon was a foul 
murder admits of no doubt. Legally, it was 
murder, according to the highest law authorities, 
and morally, the affair wears the most odious 
aspect when it is borne in mind that between 
Gordon and Governor Eyre the personal relations 
existing for a long time prior to the outbreak 
were the very reverse of friendly. Eyre’s conduct 
in arresting Gordon, and handing him over to 
certain death, the Commissioners pass over with- 
out a single remark ; while, strange to say, they 
have collated certain portions of evidence in a 
way calculated to make an unfavourable impres- 
sion as to Mr. Gordon’s character—said evidence 
relating to incidents of a trifling character, which 
eyen in Jamaica were thought at the time unwor- 
thy of serious notice. As to the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of the blacks which followed the proclamation 
of martial-law, the Commissioners dispose of that 
part of the business in one brief sentence of the 
most general character—* The punishment of 
death was unnecessarily frequent ;” while of the 
doings of such a monster in human form as 
Ramsay, the Provost-Marshal. they have not a 
word to say, because, forsooth, he is about to 
take his trial in Jamaica, on a charge of murder, 
for an act committed by him while filling that 
office. Truly, the Commissioners’ ideas of judi- 
cial reticence and self-control are something 
extraordinary. 

From the character of the report, it was hardly 
to be expected that the Government would shew 
any thing like decision and vigour in dealing 
with the delinquents. It is true that Mr. Card- 
well, the Colonial Minister, in his despatch to 
Governor Storks, commenting on that document, 
uses language, in condemnation of the principal 
actors in the massacre, somewhat stronger than 
any thing to be found in the report. But even 
his language is noticeably guarded and qualified. 
Instead of holding Governor Eyre to a strict 
accountability for having, after suspending the 
operation of the civil law, let loose an infuriate 
soldiery upon the unresisting blacks to butcher 
them indiscriminately, to flog their women, and 
burn down their houses, the Colonial Minister 
contents himself with saying, that for the acts of 
his subordinates during martial-law, Eyre was 
not altogether ‘ irresponsible,” adding that, while 
it is unadvisable, for prudential reasons, that he 
should be restored to the governorship of Ja- 
maica, Her Majesty’s Government duly appre- 
ciate the vigour and promptitude with which he 
acted at the commencement of the outbreak. 


~ a 
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Her Majesty’s Government and the Commis- 
sioners are considerate for Governor Kyre’s feel- 
ings and reputation: we wonder whether the 
mournful case of the huadreds of blacks whom 
his terrible “ vigour” have widowed and orphaned 
has given them any concern. If this is the way 


in which the reputation of the English nation— ‘ 


so greatly damaged by the Jamaica massacre— 
is to be vindicated, then we venture to say the 
national character will not easily recover the 
blow it has received from the doings of such men 
as Eyre and Ramsay. 

One remark more in conclusion. The only 
justification attempted to be set up for the 
slaughter of the negroes was the alleged immi- 
nency of a general insurrection of the blacks 
throughout the island, for which, it was said, 
a widely-ramified plot had been laid. But this 
danger, the evidence taken by the Commi-sioners 
shews, did not really exist. What, then, do those 
deserve who made a rebellion out of disturbances 
that might have been suppressed with but trifling 
loss of Tite, and who revelled for weeks in the 
shedding of human blood? Let those to whom 
“the honour of England” is committed answer. 








MRS. GORDON’S PETITION TO THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tue following is a copy of the Petition of 
Mrs. Gordon, presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr. J. 8. Mill, M.P., on 
Tuesday evening the 16th ult. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled. 

The Humble Petition of Maria Jane Gordon, 
late of Kingston, Jamaica, and now at 40, 
Avenue-road, Regent’s Park, in the county of 
Middlesex, sheweth : 

That your petitioner is the widow of the late 
Honourable George William Gordon, of King- 
ston, in Jamaica, a member of the late House of 
Assembly in that island, 

That on the 11th and following days of Oc- 
tober last, disturbances occurred in certain parts 
of the island, in consequence of which marcial- 
law was proclaimed in the disturbed districts ; 
but that martial-law was not proclaimed at 
Kingston, where Mr. Gordon was at that time 
residing, and where he was consequently under 
the protection of the common law. 

That on the 17th of October, Mr. Gordon was 
arrested at Kingston by the then Governor, Ed- 
ward John Eyre, Esq., and Dr. Bowerbank, the 
civil magistrate of the city, put on board the 
Wolverine, and taken by Mr. Eyre to Morant 
Bay, a place under martial-law, where he was 
put into the hands of Colonel Nelson, of Her 
Majesty’s army, then acting as brigadier-general 
in Jamaica. 

That before the Wolverine left Kingston Har- 
bour, Mr. Westmoreland, a member of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, advised Mr. Eyre that Mr. 
Gordon should be tried before a civil court. 

That on the 2lst of October, a court-martial 
was formed at Morant Bay by the said Briga- 
dier-General Nelson, consisting of junior offi- 
cers, namely: Lieutevant and Commander Brandt, 
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of the gunboat Onyx: Second Lieutenant Erring- 
ton, of Her Majesty’s war steamer, Wolverine; 
and Ensign Kelly, of the 4th West India Regi- 
ment. 

That by this court-martial Mr. Gordon was 
tried and sentenced to be hanged on the charges 
of “thigh treason and sedition,” and of having 
complicity with certain parties in the insurrec- 
tion at Morant Bay on the 11th of October. 

That the trial and sentence were, as your 
petitioner is advised, wholly illegal. That in the 
first place, a military court has no jurisdiction to 
try a subject of Her Majesty for high treason or 
for any civil offence; that in the second place, 
the proclamation under which this court assumed 
to act, did not extend to the place where Mr. 
Gordon was arrested; and, in the third place, 
that the acts charged against him had been 
done, if at all, before the time when that pro- 
clamation was issued. 

That the evidence upon which Mr. Gordon was 
found guilty and sentenced to death, has been 
pronounced by Her Majesty's Commissioners of 
Inguiry to have been wholly insufficient to esta- 
blish the charge upon which he took his trial. 
That it further appears from the report of the 
Commissioners that the rules of justice as to the 
admissibility of evidence, whether in courts civil 
or military, were flagrantly set at nought by the 
court. 

That the Commissioners also come to the con- 
clusion in their report, that the allegation of a 
general conspiracy, entered into by the negroes of 
the island with the privity of Mr. Gordon, was 
unfounded. 

That much stress having been laid at the 
trial on the absence of Mr. Gordon from the 
vestry meeting at Morant Bay, on the 11th of 
October, as a proof of his guilt, he referred to 
Dr. Major, a medical maa, residing in the 
vicinity of Morant Bay, to prove that the state 
of his health was such as to prevent his attend- 
ing the meeting; even the short delay necessary 
for the purpose of calling Dr. Major was refused. 

That Mr. Gordon, when on his trial, was de- 
nied all legal assistance aud advice, access having 
been refused to Mr. William Wemyss Anderson, 
clerk of the peace of the parish of Portland, a 
legal friend, who sought to communicate with 
him on board the Wolverine, and a letter for his 
guidance in pleading sent by the same friend 
open to Brigadier Nelson having been withheld 
and destroyed by that officer. 

That the substance of the court-martial was 
approved by Brigadier Nelson, and that the pro- 
ceedings of the court were forwarded to Mr. Eyre, 
who wrote to Brigadier Nelson on the 22nd of 
October, that he quite concurred in the justice of 
the sentence, and of the necessity of carrying it 
into effect. 

That on the 23rd of October, Mr. Gordon was 
accordingly put to death, even the attendance of 
a minister of religion, which he desired in his 
last moments, having been denied him. 

That the overseer of one of Mr. Gordon’s es- 
tates, Mr. Lawrence, was likewise put to death. 
That the soldiery seized the stock and burned 
the residence, the chapel, and the cottages on the 
estate of Spring, which belonged to Mrs. Hannon, 
your petitioner’s mother. That a letter which 
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Mr. Gordon had written before his death to your 
petitioner, giving her instructions as to his affairs, 
was withheld from her for several weeks. 

That while she was thus without assistance or 
guidance, her husband’s creditors took possession 
of his estates, and also of the stock and furniture 
upon an estate which had been settled upon her 
at her marriage. 

That your petitioner has thus been reduced to 
destitution. 


Your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays 
your honourable House for justice—espe- 
cially that the memory of her late hus- 
band, who has illegally suffered the death 
of a traitor anda felon, may be vindicated, 
and his sentence and execution declared 
to have been illegal. 

And your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 








THE FREEDMEN’S COLUMN. 


(Extract from the “ Christian Register” for 
April 1866.) 
Every month the number of blacks fed at the 
public expense is being reduced. And as fast as 
the impediments which avarice and prejudice 
have caused shall be removed, the number of 
self-sustaining freedmen will be increased. 

The work of protection and elevation yet re- 
mains, and for a considerable time its suitable 
performance will tax the resources of the friends 
of justice and humanity. This work cannot be 
evaded nor postponed. We stand committed to 
it in the most solemn manner. And if the ac- 
tion of the Government had not so pledged us, 
the exigence of the case would demand our 
instant interference. Let it be observed that the 
blacks themselves evince the most cheerful ala- 
crity in co-operating with all measures for their 
industrial and educational advancement. They 
do not, as has been alleged, take kindly to the 
ways of pauperism. A recent letter from Ala- 
bama says: 

‘* [| am happy to say that the negroes are doing 
finely. We have no trouble with them, they 
have all gone to work manfully; they give an 
impetus to trade that we never before had. I 
have sold Jack Peters’ negroes more goods this 
year and last year than I ever sold Peters, and 
he owned 450 hands. So you see that the free 
negro system is working well with us.” 

Now it used to be thought that if the s'aves 
were freed they would not labour. Perhaps 
some still cling to that belief. But the over- 
whelming mass of testimony is to the effect that 
if decently remunerated and fairly treated the 
negro will work. After all there is considerable 
human nature in the black man. He does not 
like to labour for nothing, find himself, and be 
abused into the bargain. As a commentary upon 
the charge that they are indolent, consider this 
fact. It has transpired that recently a mob of 
poor whites—a class that is constitutionally tired 
—went to a plantation which the owner had 
divided into forty acre lots, and upon which the 
blacks were working on shares, and drove them 
away, threatening their lives if they returned. 
Other planters have been notified that such un- 
constitutional treatment of the negro could not 
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be allowed. ‘The question whether the blacks 
work may be considered as settled. 

Shall they be educated? Every reflecting 
person must admit that we cannot afford to che- 
rish in the Republic a class to whom shall be 
denied the boon of education. It is a question, 
therefore, of ways and means. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau will probably cease to exist in a year or 
two. What we intend to do must be done quietly 
and thoroughly. 


The industry of the South must for genera- 
tions rest chiefly upon the negro. And aside 
from all other considerations, we cannot fail to 
see that without the ballot, the labourer is at the 
mercy of the capitalist. 


A South Carolina clergyman lately said ; 
‘s The prejudice against coloured schools is gra- 
dually giving way, and must ultimately wholly 
disappear.” It cannot be otherwise. Time has 
wrought marvellous changes, and doubtless the 
present generation will behold still stranger ones. 
Educate the blacks, and the ballot and all other 
civil and political rights will gravitate to them. 


(Extracts from a Speech of General Howard's). 

I now come to the freedmen. Every man or 
woman in the land who reads the newspapers is 
familiar with their condition. Suddenly set free, 
they were nearly all poor at the time of emanci- 
pation. The houses they dwelt in, the gardens 
they cultivated, the horses they rode, the imple- 
ments of husbandry they had used, were not 
theirs. Goto a single moderate-sized planta- 
tion, and you have the entire picture. The old, 
with grey hair, and bent forms and tottering 
steps, creeping towards the grave. I have seen 
them in dirty houses, too lame and too weak to 
be removed, abandoned by fugitive owners— 
abandoned to suffer want and to die. I have 
seen them limping along the army’s line of 
march, happy to be free for their children’s sake. 
Few, indeed, of these poor weary beings have 
much to live for. Yet almost always they are 
thanking God for his goodness. Then, there are 
the able-bodied, with strong muscles, cheerful, 
hopeful, and happy, in the conscious wealth of 
self-ownership. ‘ Will youwork?” They laugh 
at the question. ‘Give us a chance, give us 
pay, and see.” All these are not alike, not re- 
markable as being exempt from the ordinary 
characteristics of human beings. 


(From the“ Friend’s Review,” June 30, 1866). 

Major-General 0. O. Howard has received the 
report of Captain J. F. Ritter, Acting Assistant 
Inspector General, department of the Mississippi, 
in relation to an investigation of the condition of 
the freedmen at Davis’ Bend, in that State. 

The freed people at that place are well con- 
tented with the management of their affairs. 
The plantations are divided into small tracts and 
leased to different {coloured men, who employ 
coloured labourers to cultivate them. The wages 
paid range from 9 dollars to 15 dollars per month, 
when board is furnished, and from 20 dollars to 
25 dollars per month without board. There are 
several stores at this place, where the freedmen 
can parchase provisions, clothing, &c., at rea- 
sonable rates. 
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Authentic reports received from Edgefield dis- 
trict, South Carolina, state that since the news- 
papers, Northern as well as local, began to teem 
with abuse of the Bureau, and to foretell its 
speedy-removal, based on the reports of certain 
investigating Committees who visited the States 
in which the Bureau is in force, the whites have 
commenced abusing and maltreating the freed 


—. 

hen the Bureau officers first took charge of 
the Edgefield district the condition of the freed 
people was deplorable in the extreme; but by 
adopting stringent measures, assisted by the 
military authorities, and using moral influences 
with the more reasonable citizens, the officers 
succeeded in restoring order. The outrages have 
again commenced, and complaints are received 
daily, many of which the officers have no power 
to redress, as there is no tribunal before which 
to bring the cases. 

A letter from Green county, Virginia, states 
that the whites in that section are bitterly op- 
posed to the education of the freedmen in their 
midst, and the teachers entertain fears for their 
personal safety, as threats have been made to 
expel them from the place, and also burn the 
schoolhouses. 

A communication from Florida represents that 
a similar state of affairs exist in some sections of 
that State. The military force has been re- 
moved, and several teachers in different sections 
have been attacked and severely injured. 


A freedmen’s convention is to meet at Augusta, 
Ga., in 7th month. Delegates have been elected 
from all parts of the State. The object of the 
meeting is to memorialize Congress for the right 
of franchise, and of trial by a jury of their own 
colour. 

The coloured men of New Jersey are moving 
to contest legally their right to the ballot. 
Claiming that, as tax-payers, representation is 
due to them in the enactment and administration 
of the laws, they will offer their votes at the 
next election, and, if refused, they will bring the 
matter to the courts, and there lay open the 
whole question of suffrage. The most intelligent 
and wealthy coloured men of the State lead the 
enterprise. 

(From the “ Friend’s Review,” July 7, 1866). 

A dispatch from Augusta, Ga., says: “A 
delegation of freedmen conferred with the Supe- 
rior Court on the subject of education. The 
court proposed to establish schools under the 
same rules and regulations as the white schools 
are conducted. The: freedmen said the 
Northern teachers had arranged to return in the 
fall, but they would be pleased to have Southern 
schools and teachers. The judges made kind 
and conciliatory statements, and the freedmen 
replied in the same spirit. The court adjourned, 
giving time for the further consideration of the 
subject.” 

General Ruger, late Assistant Commis-ioner 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau in North Carolina, 
says the State Convention has rescinded the pro- 
viso tothe Act passed by the Legislature relat- 
ing to the testimony of freedmen in the courts. 
As the law now stands, the penaltics are the 
same for white and black, and the testimony of 
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all persons of colour is admitted in all cases in 
which they are personally interested. Hestates 
that there are fewer cases of violence towards 
the freedmen than formerly. 

The Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in Alabama reports to General Howard 
that at least 15,000 rations will be required to 
meet the wants of destitute whites and blacks 
during this month. 

General Robinson, Commissioner of Freed- 
men’s Bureau and Military Commander in North 
Carolina, reports a bad state of affairs existing 
in the above State, sub-Commissioners through- 
out the State continually asking for troops to 
protect them. He cannot grant them on account 
of the small force at his disposal, 








THE FREEDMEN OF AMERICA. 
(From the Morning Star.) 


THE freedmen of the United States are de- 
servedly attracting increased attention in 
that country, and among Christian and 
philanthropic people in other lands. What- 
ever opinions may have been entertained of 
the cause and merits of the late war, it is 
now universally conceded that the best in- 
terests of all sections in America demand 
the speedy elevation of the freedmen to a 
position of intelligence, self-respect, and 
deserved influence. Among the Societies 
labouring to this end, none is more worthy 
of confidence andsupport than the American 
Missionary Association, which is the oldest 
of all, and combines physical relief with 
intellectual and moral instruction. It is a 
national and union organization of Chris- 
tians, evangelical without being sectarian. 
During the last year it expended more than 
30,0007. upon the freedmen, supporting 
over three hundred teachers connected with 
seven religious denominations. Mere bodily 
distress will not much longer require relief, 
except in the destitution of 200,000 coloured 
orphans remaining from the war, and a 
large number of aged, outworn, crippled, 
and diseased persons left helpless, being 
cast adrift by their former masters. But 
the educational and religious work will re- 
main, and will appeal with the greatest 
power to the intelligent friends of the negro 
as necessary to fit him for his new position, 
and to ensure a prosperous future. The 
work of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion in that respect is worthy of all praise. 
The June number of its monthly publication 
contains the able addresses at its late anni- 
versary of General Howard, the head of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and of the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. The representatives in 
Great Britain of this Society are the Rev. 
W. W. Patton, D.D., of Chicago; and the 
Rev. Sella Martin, of New York. The 
Edinburgh papers have reported, among 
the late proceedings of the two general as- 
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semblies, free and established, the’ cordial 
reception given to these deputies, and the 
earnest recommendation which each body 
made of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion to the liberality of its congregations. 
Previously to this, the United Presbyterian 
Synod recommended a simultaneous collec- 
tion in all its churches for the aid of the 
freedmen through this same Society, which 
was also done a few months since by the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. The Association is thus endorsed 
by four of the largest and most influential 
denominations in Great Britain. It may 
also be mentioned, that in addition to other 
documents inspiring the highest confidence 
in himself and his cause, Dr. Patton bears 
the written commendation of the Head of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau,and a very emphatic 
attestation of the worth of himself as a long- 
tried friend to the slave, and of the im- 
portance of his mission to this country, 
signed by such eminent statesmen as the 
President of the United-States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the late Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, the Hon. Charles Sumner, and 
others. In consequence of a great increase 
of work to be done among the orphans, and. 
the necessity of immediate measures in pro- 
viding sites and buildings for schools, the 
treasury of the American Missionary <As- 
sociation is overdrawn, and great loss will 
accrue to the cause unless speedy aid be 
rendered from abroad. Late letters from 
America tell, also, of need of fresh sym- 
pathy and aid from every quarter, by reason 
of recent outbreaks of mobviolence at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, where the school-houses 
of the Association and the homes of the 
teachers were burned, all the negro churches 
consumed, including “ Lincoln Chapel,” 
built by the Association, more than twenty 
negroes killed, and a large amount of stores 
for the freedmen destroyed. This is no 
time to allow the good work to suffer, but 
rather should it be pressed at all points 
with increased earnestness, The American 
Missionary Association is negotiating at a 
central point in the South for a building 
with nearly one hundred rooms, and having 
with it forty acres of land, as a seminary, 
in which to train coloured teachers from 
the most promising scholars in their schools. 

But the purchase will involve an outlay 
of 8,000/. or 10,0002 It is hoped that 
British philanthropists will aid in this and 
the other enterprises of the Association. 

Letters of inquiry maybe directed to the 
Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D., care of Perkins, 

Bacon, and Co., 69, Fleet-Street, London ; 
and contributions of money may be sent 
either to the same direction, or to the 
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bankers of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co., 
Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C, 





THE SLAVE CODE IN LOUISVILLE. 


In Louisville, says the Cincinnati Gazette, 
a policeman found a pistol on the premises 
of John Henry, a coloured man, who had 
been with the army, and confiscated it 
under the Kentucky slave code, the magis- 
trate making John Henry pay two dollars 
additional penalty. John Henry appealed 
to theSuperintendent of Freedmen’s A ffairs, 
who held a trial, and ordered the pistol 
and two dollars to be returned to John 
Henry. 

The Louisville Journal does not approve 
the decision, but it says the Legislature has 
only to strike out the slave part of the law 
to make it legal against free negroes. We 
suppose it may be legal if it applies equally 
to all, but not without. The Judge said, in 
giving his decision : 

‘*The faith of this great nation should 
not be mocked at. 

‘The amendment to the Constitution 
striking Slavery from existence makes the 
plaintiff a citizen of the United States, and 
as such he is entitled to protection of life, 
liberty, and reputation, which necessarily 
include the right of acquiring, holding and 
enjoying property. Anything short of this 
would be fraud. 

‘*The taking of the pistol from the plain- 
tiff was done under a statute that reads as 
follows : 


«Sec. 12, If any negro shall keep or carry a 
gun, or other deadly weapon, powder or shot, the 
same may be seized by any free white person, and 
upon due proof thereof, before a Justice of the 
Peace, it shall be forfeited and vested in the per- 
son seizing; andif the negro offending be a slave, 
he shall, by a judgment of a Justice of the Peace, 
be punished by stripes, not exceeding thirty-nine; 
if a free negro, fined five dollars.’” 


‘¢This statute was enacted when Slavery 
existed. That curse no longer exists: it 
belongs to the things of yesterday, and 
with it should go all its appendages and 
appurtenances, this enactment with the 
rest. This legalized robbery must cease. 

‘*The most humiliating condition for a 
people supposing themselves to be free, to 
occupy, is to be taxed to pay a military 
force to preserve order and enforce justice. 
Such is the condition of the people of our 
State, and it must continue until our law- 
makers conform to the changed condition 
of the country. National faith must be 
observed. Christian duties must be per- 
formed.” 

The parties agreeing, the pistol was re- 
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stored to the plaintiff, and the Court or- 
dered that the defendant pay the plaintiff 
two dollars—which he had to pay for the 
confiscation and costs of this proceeding ; 
all of which was done.’ 

The Judge continued his remarks, saying 
that ‘‘he imposed no penalty upon the 
defendant, because he acted under the 
semblance of law ; but that it might not be 
out of place to state, that if hereafter there 
should be any attempt to enforce this sta- 
tute, and complaint is made, the offender 
will be overtaken with retributive justice. 

‘¢ The Court,” said the Judge, “ will take 
pleasure in acting in concert with the city 
and State authorities to enforce the statute 
against wearing concealed deadly weapons.” 











EX-GOVERNOR EYRE’S OFFICIAL 
CAREER. 


Many persons have requested us to furnish 
them information relating to the official 
career of Ex-Governor Eyre. We therefore 
present our readers with a summary of it, 
taken from the ‘‘Colonial Office List,” 
which is, we presume, an _ authentic 
record :— 


Eyre, Epwarp Joun.—Was for some years 
engaged in explorations in Australia. In 1840- 
41 commanded an exploring expedition under the 
auspices of the South Australian Government, 
penetrating to nearly 29° S. lat., then returning 
and crossing from the head of Spencer’s Gulf to 
Western Australia—an account of which will be 
found in a work published by him, entitled, 
** Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Cen- 
tral Australia, and Overland from Adelaide to 
King George’s Sound, in 1840-41.” This jour- 
ney, in connexion with Mr. Eyre’s previous ones, 
completed his transit across the continent of New 
Holland from east to west, from Sidney ‘to Swan 
River. For these tracts the Royal Geographical 
Society afarded him their gold medal in 1842. 
First appointment under the Colonial Office, 
September 1841, as resident magistrate at 
Moorundee, in South Australia, which office he 
held until December 1846, when he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of St. Vincent, 
October 1854, which he held until the end of 
March 1861. Administered the government-in- 
chief of the Leeward Islands from April 1859 to 
April 1860, during the absence of the Governor. 
Specially commissioned in February 1862, to 
administer the general government of Jamaica 
and its dependencies, during the absence of the 
Governor, Sir Charles Darling, K.C.B. Was 
confirmed in the government in 1863, by the 
Jate Duke of Newcastle. 








_—__--__ am ___. 


JAMAICA WORTHIES. 


A RECENT number of the New York Tribune 
contains an article upon the coloured peo- 
ple of the West Indies, from which we take 
the subjoined list of Jamaica worthies, 


It 
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is more than probable the list might be 
considerably increased. Its publication at 
this moment is peculiarly well-timed. 


The Hon. Epwarp Jorpan, C.B., Governor's 
Secretary, and Mayor of Kingston, is a light 
quadroon, and about sixty-five years old. His 
history is a singularly interesting one. His 
parents were from the Island of Barbadoes, but 
he was born in Jamaica, where he received a 
plain English education. His entrance into pub- 
lic life dates as far back as the year 1825; when 
he was selected by his co-patriots as one of a com- 
mittee of coloured men formed about that time 
to agitate for the removal of the disabilities 
under which the class then laboured. Hesub- 
sequently became editor of the Watchman, a news- 
paper started by the coloured people of Jamaica 
to advocate their interests, and to expose, at the 
same time, the abominations of West India negro 
Slavery. In the year 1832, a spirited article 
appeared in that paper, in which, with reference 
to Slavery, the writer said, ‘+ Let us give a long 
pull, a strong pull, and pull altogether, and the 
system will come down by the run.” For this 
language Jordan was indicted and put on his trial 
for treason, his enemies—and they were many— 
making sure that they would have his life. But 
they were doomed to disappointment. The trial 
lasted two days, and the charge of the presiding 
judge to the jury was decidedly adverse to the 
prisoner. ‘The jury retired; and eleven were for 
a verdict of guilty, but, fortunately, the twelfth 
held out, declaring that not if he were to die 
would he agree to such a verdict. Nothing was 
therefore left but to discharge the prisoner, and 
thus Jordan narrowly escaped the gallows. He 
was, about three years after, elected, principally by 
the votes of the coloured people, one of the mem- 
bers of Assembly for Kingston, his native city, 
and sat in that body for many years, acquiring 
a high reputation for ability, wisdom, and mode- 
ration, while his unaffected gentleness of charac- 
ter and sincere patriotism had the effect of sub- 
duing and winning over to him his old political 
enemies. He was ultimately elevated to a seat 
in the Legislative Council, or Upper Chamber, 
and became a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, under Sir Henry Barkly, then Governor 
of Jamaica, Her Majesty the Queen, at the time, 
marking her sense of his eminent services and 
high character by conferring upon him the title of 
Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath. With no pretensions to oratory, he is 
neverth@less an admirable speaker, very effective 
in debate, and is a man of remarkable modesty 
and very unassuming manners. He has been 
lately appointed Governor's Secretary and Island 
Secretary, and as such occupies an office in the 
vice-regal palace. 

The Hon. Ricwarp Hitt, Stipendiary Jus- 
tice and Secretary of the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates’ Department, is a dark quadroon. He is 

tall and commanding figure, with a face of 
the Caucasian type, and a towering and massive 
head, covered with a profusion of curly hair, 
glossy, and white with the snows of age. He 
was sent to England at an early age by his fa- 
ther, who was an Englishman, where he re- 
ceived a superior classical education at a first- 
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class grammar-school. On his return to Ja- 
maica, after finishing his education, he entered 
heartily into the agitation that was then going 
on for the removal of the disabilities of the 
coloured people. His ability, his learning, the 
high character he bore, and his gentlemanly de- 
portment, all marked him out as one eminently 
qualified to take a leading part in the patriotic 
work; and when it was resolved to send a West~ 
India deputation of coloured men to England, he 
was unanimously chosen one of the Jamaica de- 
legates. In this capacity he rendered valuable 
service to the cause of which he was a represen- 
tative, and the petition presented to Parliament 
was prepared by him. While in England on 
this mission he was the subject of notable and 
most gratifying attentions from many of the 
leading politicians and philanthropists of the 
day, including not a few distinguished peers of 
the realm; and was invited by the Duke of 
Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, to Frogmore 
House, where he spent an evening. The occa- 
sion was marked by two interesting incidents, 
which the writer has heard him relate. While 
in conversation with his royal host on the con- 
dition and claims of the coloured people of the 
West Indies, the Duke, after listening atten- 
tively for some time to his remarks, placed his 
hand familiarly on Mr. Hill’s shoulder, and 
in earnest tones bade him be of good cheer, 
giving him the assurance that the rights 
which he sought for his people should not be 
withheld from them any longer. ‘They were a 
loyal people, said the Duke, and the rights they 
claimed they must have. During the evening a 
little girl about six years old came running into 
the room in which they were sitting. The Duke 
called her to him, and presented her to Mr. Hill 
as his daughter, who, lifting her, placed her on 
his knee, where she sat for some time amusin 

him with her infantile prattle. ‘That child was 
the present Queen of England. A few years 
after the eventful visit to England he was se- 
lected by the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society to visit Hayti, with 
the view of reporting upon the condition of the 
people of that country, and in fulfilment of his 
mission he travelled extensively through both 
the French and Spanish portions of the island, 
communicating the results of his observations in 
several letters to the Society, which were pub- 
lished at the time, and extensively circulated in 
England. On the abolition of Slavery in the 
British West Indies, he was appointed by the 
imperial government a stipendiary magistrate 
for Jamaica, and subsequently Secretary of the 
department to which he belongs, both of which 
offices he has held to the present time, dis- 
charging their duties all along with sigual ability 
and unswerving fidelity. A few years ago he was 
honoured with a seat in Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. Mr. Hill is a man of extensive aud 
varied literary and scientific attainments, and 
an admirable writer. The greater part of ‘* The 


Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,” and of “* The 
Birds of Jamaica,” two books published a few 
years since by the celebrated English naturalist, 
Philip H. Gasse, was contributed by his pen. 
Shortly after the late invasion of St. Domingo 
by Spain, he addressed a letter—printed in 
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Jamaica— to the Hon. William H. Seward, 
pointing out the perfidy of Spain in attacking 
that Republic in the face of solemn treaties 
guaranteeing Dominican independence, and ap- 
pealing to the sympathies of the American Fo- 
reign Secretary in behalf of an injured people 
struggling for the maintenance of their liberties. 
He is a member of several European Societies, 
to whose journaJs he has made many valuable 
and highly interesting contributions on the natu- 
ral history of the tropics. 

The Hon. Perer Moncrirrre, an ex-Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Jamaica, is in com- 
plexion but slightly removed from the mulatto. 
He was educated at the University of Oxford, 
where he gained high honours. After taking the 
degree of M.A. he studied law at the Temple, 
and was admitted to the Jamaica Bar, at which 
he scon won distinction as a sound lawyer and 
an able and eloquent pleader. About fifteen 
years ago he was elevated to the Bench of Sir 
Charles Grey, and thus became one of the col- 
leagues by Sir Joshua Rowe, then Chief-Justice 
of Jamaica. In this capacity he gained uni- 
versal respect, and it was confidently expected 
that he would one day succeed to the Chief-Jus- 
ticeship ; but in 1854 a change was made by the 
Legislature in the judicial system of the colony, 
and he preferred to retire upon a pension of 1500 
dollars per annum, which he still evjoys. He is 
the owner of several large grazing farms in the 
parish of St. Ann, Jamaica, and lives in fine 
style on one of his estates. His wife is an 
English Jady. 

he Hon. ALEXANDER Hestop, Attorney- 
General of Jamaica, and Member of the Legis- 
lative Council, is also a quadroon. Like Mon- 
crieffe, he was educated at the Oxford University. 
where he distinguished himself,,and took his 
degree of M.A. He chose the profession of the 
law, and, after ‘‘ eating his term,” as the phrase 
goes, he returned to Jamaica, and commenced to 
practise at the bar of that island about twenty 
years ago. He soon made his mark, acquiring 
such fame that his services were retained in 
almost every important case brought before the 
higher courts for trial. He was made Attorney- 
General in 1854, in which office he succeeded 
on eminent Irish barrister, the late Hon. Dovell 
O'Reilly. He was at the same time elevated to 
the Legislative Council, in which he now sits. 
Nature has endowed him with uncommon mental 
gifts, all of which have been cultivated to a high 
pitch. Possessed of a remarkably retentive 
memory, amply stored with varied learning, a 
quick perception, a lively fancy, genial bumour, 
aud a rare command of language, he shines as 
an orator equally in the forensic and parlia- 
mentary arena. He is married to an English 
lady, daughter of a Jate General in the East 
India service. 

Besides the parties we have here sketched there 
are several other coloured men of note in Ja- 
maica, highly respected for their talents and ac- 
complishments, and esteemed for their virtues 
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and usefulness. Among these may be mentioned 
the Hon. C. H. Jackson, Speaker of the As- 
sembly; Dr. James Scott, member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh ; Robert Russell, 
Esq., Registrar in Chancery; Robert Osborn, 
Esq., member of Assembly; and the Rev. 
Alexander Foote, Methodist minister. Mr. Jack- 
son is an attorney-at-law, eminent in his pro- 
fession, and an agreeable orator; Dr. Scott is 
well known as one of the most skilful surgeons 
in the West Indies; Mr. Russell is a ripe 
scholar; Mr. Osborn, a self-made man, and a 
printer by trade, is remarkable for his sturdy 
common sense and his unadorned eloquence; and 
Mr. Foote is a powerful and attractive preacher, 
his sermons being marked by great breadth of 
view and a striking originality in the treatment 
of his subjects. Many of the coloured ladies of 
Jamaica are highly accomplished, and some of 
them very beautiful. 











ITEMS OF INFORMATION. 

RATIFICATION BY CONNECTICUT OF THE NEW 
ConsTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT.—Connecticut i 
the first State to complete the ratification of the 
new Constitutional Amendment relating to the 
basis of representation. ‘The State Senate 
ratified it on the 25th ult. by a vote of 11 yeas 
to 6 nays, 4 members absent or not voting, and 
the House concurred on the 27th. The House 
of Representatives of New Hampshire gave its 
assent on the 28th, by a vote of 203 to 107. 

Monrovia A STOPPING-PLACE.—A change 
has been made in the arrangements of the Afri- 
can Steam Ship Company, which has long been 
sought for by influential parties, and which can- 
not but prove of great convenience to the autho- 
rities and people of Monrovia. Under the new 
contract of the Company with the British Go- 
vernment, which commences in October next, 
the former are to land the mails at Monrovia, 
the capital of Liberia. 


Adbertisement. 
To be shortly issued in England, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 
REV. EDWARD MATHEWS, 
THE FATHER DICKSON OF ‘* DRED.” 
From the ‘** American Baptist,” New York, 
U.S.A., May 1, 1866. 

‘** We have received the first sheets of an Auto- 
biography of Brother Edward Mathews, the 
original Father Dickson, of ‘ Dred.’ It will be 
a very interesting work. The first chapter dis- 
cusses the American Constitution; compares 
Washington and Jefferson; the Adamses, father 
and son; Madison and Monroe; and traces the 
aggressions of the slave-party and the motives of 
their course, with that clear and close discrimi- 
nation which characterizes every thing that 
proceeds from Brother Mathews's pen.” 

Publisher, Tuomas Maruews, 1, Musenm 
Avenue, Park Street, Bristol. 
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